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WILLIAM PITT. 



William Pitt, the second son of William 
Pitt, Eaii of Chatham, and of Lady Hester 
Grenville, daughter of Hester, Countess Tem- 
ple, was born on the 28th of May, 1759. The 
child inherited a name which, at the time of his 
birth, was the most illustrious in the civilized 
world, and was pronounced by every English- 
man with pride, and by every enemy of England 
with mingled admiration and terror. During 
the first year of his life every month had its illu- 
minations and bonfires, and every wind brought 
some messenger charged with joyful tidings and 
hostile standards. In Westphalia the English 
infantry won a great battle which aiTested the 
armies of Louis the Fifteenth in the midst of 
a career of conquest; Boscawen defeated one 
French fleet on the coast of Portugal ; Hawke 
put to flight another in the Bay of. Biscay; 
Johnson took Niagara ; Amherst took Ticon- 
deroga; Wolfe died by the most enviable of 
deaths under the walls of Quebec; Clive de- 
stroyed a Dutch armament in the Hoogley, and 
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established the English sapremacy in Bengal; 
Coote routed Lally at Wandewash, and estab- 
lished the English supremacy in the Camatic. 
The nation, while loudly applauding the success- 
ful warriors, considered them all, on sea and on 
land, in Europe, in America, and in Asia, mere- 
ly as instruments which received their direction 
from one superior mind. It was the great Will- 
iam Pitt, the great commoner, who had van- 
quished French marshals in Germany, and French 
admirals on the Atlantic ; who had conquered 
for his countiy one great empire on the frozen 
shores of Ontario, and another under the tropical 
sun near the mouths of the Ganges. It was not 
in the nature of things that popularity such as 
he at this time enjoyed should be permanent. 
That popularity had lost its gloss before his chil- 
dren were old enough to understand that their 
father was a great man. He was at length 
placed in situations in which neither his talents 
ibr administration nor his talents for debate ap- 
peared to the best advantage. The energy and 
decision which had eminently fitted him for the 
direction of war were not needed in time of 
peace. The lofty and spirit-stirring eloquence, 
which had made him supreme in the House of 
Commons, often fell dead on the House of Lords. 
A cruel malady racked his joints, and left his 
joints only to fall on his nerves and on his brain. 
During the closing years of his life he was 
odious to the court, and yet was not on cordial 
terms with the great body of the opposition. 
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Chatham was only the ruin of Pitt, but an awful 
and majestic ruin, not to be contemplated by any 
man of sense and feeling without emotions re- 
sembling those which are excited by the remains 
of the Parthenon and of the Coliseum. In one 
respect the old statesman was eminently happy. 
Whatever might be the vicissitudes of his public 
life, he never failed to find peace and love by his 
own hearth. He loved all his children, and was 
loved by them ; and, of all his children, the one 
of whom he was fondest and proudest was his 
second son. 

The child's genius and ambition displayed 
themselves with a rare and almost unnatural 
precocity. At seven, the interest which he took 
in grave subjects, the ardor with which he pur- 
sued his studies, and the sense and vivacity of 
his remarks on books and on events amazed his 
parents and instructors. One of his sayings of 
this date was reported to his mother by his tutor. 
In August, 1776, when the world was agitated 
by the news that Mr. Pitt had become Earl of 
Chatliam, little William exclaimed, ** I am glad 
that I am not the eldest son. I want to speak 
in the House of Commons like papa. " A letter 
is extant in which Lady Chatham, a woman of 
considerable abilities, remarked to her lord, that 
their younger son at twelve had left far behind 
him his elder brother, who was fifteen. **The 
fineness," she wrote, "of William's mind makes 
him enjoy with the greatest pleasure what would 
be above the reach of any other creature of his 



is, turns on a contest about a regency. On on( 
side is a faithful servant of the Crown, on th( 
other an ambitious and unprincipled conspirator 
At length the King, who had been missing, re 
appears, resumes his power, and rewards th< 
faithful defender of his rights. A reader wh( 
should judge only by internal evidence wouk 
have no hesitation in prononncing that the pla^ 
was written by some Pittite poetaster at th< 
time of the rejoicings for the recovery of Georg< 
the Third in 1789. 

The pleasure with which William's parenti 
observed the rapid development of his intellect 
ual powers was alloyed by apprehensions abou 
his health. He shot up alarmingly fast ; he wai 
often ill, and always weak; and it was fearec 
that it would be impossible to rear a stiipling s< 
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tall, so slender, and so feeble. Port-wine was 
prescribed by his medical advisers ; and it is 
said that he was at fourteen accustomed to take 
this agreeable physic in quantities which would, 
in our abstemious age, be thought much more 
than sufficient for any full-grown man. This 
regimen, though it would probably have killed 
ninety-nine boys out of a hundred, seems to 
have been well suited to the peculiarities of 
William's constitution ; for at fifteen he ceased 
to be molested by disease, and, though never a 
strong man, continued, during many years of 
labor and anxiety, of nights passed in debate 
and of summers passed in London, to be a tol- 
erably healthy one. It was probably on account 
of the delicacy of his frame that he was not ed- 
ucated like other boys of the same rank. Al- 
most all the eminent English statesmen and 
orators to whom lie was afterwards opposed or 
allied — North, Fox, Shelburne, Windham, Grey, 
Wellesley, Grenville, Sheridan, Canning — went 
through the training of great public schools. 
Lord Chatham had himself been a distinguislied 
Etonian ; and it is seldom that a distinguished 
Etonian forgets his obligations to Eton. But 
William's infirmities required a vigilance and 
tenderness such as could be found only at home. 
He was therefore bred under the paternal roof. 
His studies were superintended by a clergyman 
named Wilson ; and those studies, though often 
interrupted by illness, were prosecuted with ex- 
traordinary success. Before the lad had com- 
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pleted his fifteenth year his knowledge both of 
the ancient languages and of mathematics was 
such as very few men of eighteen then carried 
up to college. He was therefore sent, towards 
the close of the year 1 773, to Pembroke Hall, in 
the University of Cambridge. So young a stu- 
dent required much more than the ordinary care 
which a college tutor bestows on undergradu- 
ates. The governor, to whom the direction of 
William's academical life was confided, was a 
bachelor of arts named Pretyman, who had been 
senior wrangler in the preceding year, and who, 
though not a man of prepossessing appearance 
or brilliant parts, was eminently acute and la- 
borious, a sound scholar, and an excellent geo- 
metrician. At Cambridge, Pretyman was, dur- 
ing more than two yeai*s, the inseparable com- 
panion, and indeed almost the only companion, 
of his pupil. A close and lasting friendship 
sprang up between the pair. The disciple was 
able, before he completed his twenty-eighth year, 
to make his preceptor Bishop of Lincoln and 
Dean of St. Paul's ; and the preceptor showed 
his gratitude by writing a Life of the disciple, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the worst 
biographical work of its size in the world. 

Pitt, till he graduated, had scarcely one ac- 
quaintance, attending chapel regularly morning 
and evening, dined every day in hall, and never 
went to a single evening party. At seventeen 
he was admitted, after the bad fashion of those 
times, by right of birth, without any examina- 
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tion, to the degree of Master of Arts. , Bat he 
continaed during some years to reside at college, 
and to apply himself vigorously, under Prety- 
raan's direction, to the studies of the place, while 
mixing freely in the best academic society. 

The stock of learning which Pitt laid in dur- 
ing this part of his hfe was certainly very ex- 
traordinary. In fact, it was all that he ever 
possessed ; for he very early became too busy to 
have any spare time for books. The work in 
which he took the greatest delight was Newton's 
Principia. His liking for mathematics, indeed, 
amounted to a passion, which, in the opinion of 
his instructors, themselves distinguished matlie- 
maticians, required to be checked rather than 
encouraged. The acuteness and readiness with 
which he solved problems was pronounced by 
one of the ablest of the moderators, who in those 
days presided over the disputations in the schools 
and conducted the examinations of the Senate 
House, to be unrivalled in the University. Nor 
was the youth's proficiency in classical learning 
less remarkable. In one respect, indeed, he ap- 
peared to disadvantage when compared with 
even second-mte and third-rate men from public 
schools. He had never, while under Wilson's 
care, been in the habit of composing in the an- 
cient languages ; and he therefore never acquired 
that knack of versification which is sometimes 
possessed by clever boys whose knowledge of the 
language and literature of Greece and Rome is 
very superficial. It would have been utterly out 
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of his power to prodace such channing dogiae 
lines as those in which Wellesley bade fiurewell 
to Eton, or sach Virgilian hexameters as Uioae 
in which Canning described the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But it may be doubted whether any 
scholar has ever, at twenty, had a more Bolid 
and profound knowledge of the two great tongnea 
of the old civilized world. The facility ¥dth 
which he penetrated the meaning of the most 
intiicate sentences in the Attic writers astonish- 
ed veteran critics. He had set his heart on be- 
ing intimately acquainted with all the'extant po« 
etry of Greece, and was not satisfied till he had 
mastered Lycophron*s Cassandra, the most ob» 
scure work in the whole range of ancient litera- 
ture. This strange rhapsody, the difficulties of 
which have perplexed and repelled many excel- 
lent scholars, "he read," says his preceptor, 
"with an ease at first which, if I had not wit- 
nessed, I should have thought beyond the com- 
pass of human intellect." 

To modem litemture Pitt paid comparatively 
little attention. He knew no living language 
except French, and French he knew very imper- 
fectly. With a few of the best English writers 
he was intimate, particularly with IShakespeare 
and Milton. The debate in Pandemonium was, 
as it well deserved to be, one of his favorite pas- 
sages ; and his early friends used to talk, long 
after his death, of the just emphasis and the 
melodious cadence with which they had heard 
him recite the incomparable speech of BeliaL 
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He had indeed been carefully trained from i 
iancy in the art of managing bis voice — a voi 
naturally clear and deep -toned, His fathe 
whose oratory owed no small part of its efFec 
to that art, had been a roost skilful and judi 
clous instructor. At a later period the wits ot 
Brookes*s, initated by observing, night after 
night, how powerfully Pitt's sonorous elocution 
fascinated the rows of countiy gentlemen, re- 
proached him with having been '* taught by his 
dad on a stool." 

His education, indeed, was well adapted to 
foi*m a great parliamentary speaker. One ar- 
gument often urged against those classical stud- 
ies which occupy so large a part of the early life 
of every gentleman bred in the south of our isl- 
and is that they prevent him from acquiring a 
command of his mother tongue, and that it is 
not unusual to meet with a youth of excellent 
parts who writes Ciceronian Latin prose and 
Horatian Latin Alcaics, but who would find it 
impossible to express his thoughts in pure, per- 
spicuous, and forcible English. There may, 
perhaps, be some truth in this observation. But 
the classical studies of Pitt were carried on in n 
peculiar manner, and had the effect of enriching 
his English vocabulary, and of making him won- 
derfully expert in the art of constructing correct 
English sentences. His practice was to look 
over a page or two of a Greek or Latin author, 
to make himself master of the meaning, and 
then to read the passage straightforward into 
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England. Fox nsed afterwards to idate that, as 
the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedlj tamed, 
to him and said, **Bat snrelr, Mr. Fox, tha^ 
might be met thus ;" or, '^ Yes ; but he lavs him^ 
self open to this retort." What the particolav- 
criticisms were, Fox had forgotten : bat he saicl 
that he was mnch stmck at the time bj the pr&^ 
cocity of a lad who, throagh the whcje sitting, 
seemed to be thinking only how all the speeche:^ 
on both sides could be answered. 

One of the young man's visits to the Hoose rjf 
Lords was a sad and memorable era in his life. 
He had not quite completed his nineteenth year, 
when, on the 7th of April, 1 778, he attendeid hxj 
father to Westminster. A great debate was ex- 
pected. It was known that France had recog. 
nized the independence of the United Sute^. 
'.rhe Duke of Richmond was about to declare his 
opinion that all thought of subjugating th«>se 
states ought to be retinquished. Chatham had 
always maintained that the resistance of the col- 
onies to the mother country was ju«titiable. But 
he conceived, very erroneously, that on the day 
on which their independence should be acknow^ 
edged the greatness of England would be at an 
end. Though sinking under the weight of year^ 
and infirmities, he determined, in sj'i:e of the 
entreaties of his family, to be in his place, ili^ 
son supported him to a seat. The excitement 
and exertion were too much for the old num. 
In the very act of addressing the peers he feil 
back in convulsions. A few weeks later Lis 

2 
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corpse was borne, with gloomy pomp, from the 
Painted Chamber to the Abbey. The favorite 
child and namesake of the deceased statesman 
followed the coffin as chief monmer, and saw it 
deposited in the transept where his own was des- 
tined to lie. 

His elder brother, n^w Earl of Chatham, had 
means sufficient, and barely sufficient, to support 
the dignity of the peerage. The other members 
of the family were poorly provided for. William 
had little more than tmree hnndred a year. It 
was necessary for him to follow a * profession. 
He had already b^gon to eat his terms. In the 
spring of 1780 he came of age. He then quitted 
Cambridge, was called to the bar, took chambers 
in Lincoln's Inn, and joined the western circuit. 
In the antunm of that year a general electior 
took place ; and be offered himself ns a candidati 
for the university ; but he was at the bottom o' 
the poll. It is said that the grave doctors wh 
then sat, robed in scarlet, on the benches of Go 
gotha, thought it great presumption in so youi 
a man to solicit so high a distinction. He wf 
however, at the request of an liereditary fiiei 
the Duke of Rutland, brought into Parliam 
by Sir James Lowther for the borough of j 
pleby. 

The dangers of the country were at that 1 
such as might well have disturbed even a 
stant mind. Army after army had been se 
vain against the rebellious colonists of I 
America. On pitched fields of battle th< 
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vantage had been with the disciplined troops of 
the mother countiy. Bat it was not on pitched 
fields of battle that the event of such a contest 
could be decided. An armed nation, with hun- 
ger and the Atlantic for auxiliaries, was not to 
be subjugated. Meanwhile, the House of Bour- 
bon, humbled to the dust a few years before by 
the genius and vigor of Chatham, had seized the 
opportunity of revenge. France and Spain were 
united against us, and had recently been joined 
by Holland. The command of the Mediterra- 
nean had been for a time lost. The British flag 
had been scarcely able to maintain itself in the 
British Channel. The northern powers pro- 
fessed neutrality; but their neutrality had a 
menacing aspect. In the East, Hyder had de- 
scended on the Carnatic, had destroyed the little 
army of BaiUie, and had spread terror even to 
the ramparts of Fort St. George. The discon- 
tents of Ireland threatened nothing less than civil 
war. In England the authority of the govern- 
ment had sunk to the lowest point. The King 
and the House of Commons were alike unpop- 
ular. The cry for parliamentary reform was 
scarcely less loud and vehement than in the au- 
tumn of 1830. Formidable associations, head- 
ed, not by ordinary demagogues, but by men of 
high rank, stainless character, and distinguished 
ability, demanded a revision of the representa- 
tive system. The populace, emboldened by the 
impotence and irresolution of the government, 
had recently broken loose from all restraint, be- 
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sieged the chambers of the Legidatnre, hutled 
peers, hunted bishops, attacked the resldenoes of 
embassadors, ojJeiied prisons, burned and pnOed 
down bouses. London had presented dnring 
some days the aspect of a dtjr taken hj storm ; 
and it had been necessanr to form a camp amoqg 
the trees of St. James's l^ark. 

In spite of dangers and difficulties, abroad and 
at home, George the Third, with a firmness 
which had little affinity with Tirtue or with wis- 
dom, persisted in his determination to pot down 
the American rebels hj force of aims; and his 
ministers submitted their judgment to his. Some 
of them were probably actuated merely by selfidi 
cupidity ; but their chief. Lord North, a man of 
high honor, amiable temper, winning manners, 
lively wit, and excellent talents both for business 
and for debate, must be acquitted of aU sordid 
motives. He remained at a post from which he 
had long wished and had repeatedly tried to es 
cape, only because he had not sufficient fortitud 
to resist the entreaties and reproaches of the Kinf 
who silenced all arguments by passionately asJ 
ing whether any gentleman, any man of spir 
could have the heart to desert a kind master 
the hour of extremity. 

The opposition consisted of two parties wh 
had once been hostile to each other, and wb 
had been very slowly, and, as it soon appet' 
very imperfectly reconciled, but which at 
conjuncture seemed to act together with cor 
ity. The larger of these parties consisted c 
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body of the Whig aristocracy. Its head 
harles, Marqais of Rockingham, a man of 
and virtue, and in wealth' and parliament- 
terest equalled by very few of the English 
I, but afflicted with a nervoos timidity 

prevented him from taking a prominent 
a. debate. In the House of Commons the 
3nts of Rockingham were led by Fox, 

dissipated habits and mined fortunes were 
Ik of the whole town, but whose command- 
nius, and whose sweet, generous, and affec- 
3 disposition extorted the admiration and 
»f those who most lamented the errors of 
*ivate life. Burke, superior to Fox in 
ess of comprehension, in extent of knowl- 
and in splendor of imagination, but less 
I in that kind of logic and in that kind of 
ic which convince and persuade great as- 
es, was willing to be the lieutenant of a 

chief who might have been his son. 
mailer section of the opposition was com- 
of the old followers of Chatham. At their 
was William, Earl of Shelbume, distin- 
d both as a statesman and as a lover of 
3 and letters. With him were leagued 
Camden, who had formerly held the gi'eat 
nd whose integrity, ability, and constitu- 
knowledge commanded the public respect ; 
, an eloquent and acrimonious declaimer ; 
unning, who had long held the first place 
' English bar. It was to this party that, 
'as naturally attracted. ... *^ '/ 
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On the 26th of Febnuuy, 1781, he made his 
first speech in favor of Borke's plan of econom- 
ical reform. Fox stood np at the same moment^ 
but instantly gave way. The loftj yet- animated 
deportment of the joong member, his perfect 
self-possession, the readiness with which he re~ 
plied to the orators who liad preceded him, the 
silver tones of his voice, the perfect stmctnre of 
his unpremeditated sentences, astonished and de- 
1 ighted his hearers. Borke, mored even to tears, 
exclaimed, '* It is not a chip of the old block ; it 
is the old block itself." ''Pitt will be one of the 
first men in Parliament," said a member of the 
opposition to Fox. ''He is so already," an- 
swered Fox, in whose nature envy had no place. 
It is a canons fact, well remembered by some 
who were very recently living, that soon aftei 
this debate Pitt's name was put up by Fox a 
Brookes's. 

On two subsequent occasions daring that se* 
sion Pitt addressed the House, and on both ful 
sustained the reputation which he had acqnir 
on his first appearance. In the summer, af 
the prorogatiou, he again went the western * 
cult, held several brief^, and acquitted himseJ 
such a manner that he was highly complimei 
by BuUer from the bench, and by Dunnin 
the bar. 

On the 27th of November the Parliamer 
assembled. Only forty-eight hours before 
^arrived tidings of the surrender of Cor» 
'^ioS^ hi$ army ; and it consequently became 
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sary to rewrite the royal speech. Every man in 
the kingdom, except the King, was now con- 
vinced that it was mere madness to think of con- 
quering the United States. In the debate on 
the report of the address, Pitt spoke with even 
more energy and brilliancy than on any former 
occasion. He was warmly applauded by bis 
allies ; but it was remarked that no person on 
his own side of the house was so loud in eulogy 
as Henry Dundas, the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, who spoke from the ministerial ranks. 
That able and versatile politician distinctly fore- 
saw the approaching downfall of the government 
with which he was connected, and was preparing 
to make his own escape from the ruin. From 
that night dates his connection with Pitt, a con- 
nection which soon became a close intimacy, and 
which lasted till it was dissolved by death. 

About a fortnight later, Pitt spoke in the 
committee of supply on the army estimates. 
Symptoms of dissension had begun to appear 
on the treasury bench. Lord George Germaine, 
the Secretary of State, who was especially charged 
with the direction of the war in America, had 
held language not easily to be reconciled with 
declarations made by the first lord of the treas- 
ury. Pitt noticed the discrepancy with much 
force and keenness. Lord George and Lord 
North began to whisper together ; and Welbore 
Ellis, an ancient placeman, who had been draw- 
ing salary almost every quarter since the days 
of Henry Pelham, bent down between them to 
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put in a word. Sach intemiptioiis somedmef 
discompose yetenm speakers. Fitt stopped, and^ 
looking at the group, said, with admirabte readi- 
ness, '^ I shall wait till Nestor has compoaed the 
dispute between Agamemnon and Achillei.'' 

After several defeats, or victorioEf hardly to ba 
distingaished from defeats, the ministry resigned. 
The Kingj relnctantly and nngraclooriy, oon- 
sented to accept Bockingham as first minister. 
Fox and Shelbome became secretaries of state. 
Lord John Carendish, one of the most upright 
and honorable of men, was made chancellor of 
the exchequer. Thnrlow, whose abilidea and 
force of character had made him the dictator of 
the House of Lords, continued to hold the great 
seal. 

To Pitt was offered, through Shelbnme, the 
vice-treasurership of Ireland, one of the easiest 
and most highly paid places in the gift of the 
Crown ; but the offer was, without hesitation, 
declined. The young statesman had resolved tc 
accept no post which did not entitle him to i 
seat in the cabinet; and, a few days later, h 
announced that resolution in the House of Conr 
mons. It must be remembered that the cabin 
was then a much smaller and more select bo< 
than at present We have seen cabinets of a 
teen. In the time of our grandfathers a cabr 
often or eleven was thought inconveniently lar 
Seven was a usual number. Even Burke, 
had taken the lucrative office of paymaster, 
not in the cabinet. Many therefore thor 




Fitt*8 declaration indecent. He himself was 
sorry that he had made it. The words, he said 
in private, had escaped him in the heat of speak- 
ing; and he had no sooner uttered them than 
he would have given the world to recall them. 
They, however, did him no harm with the pub- 
lic. The second William Pitt, it was said, had 
shown that he had inherited the spirit as well as 
the genius of the first. In the son, as in the 
father, there might perhaps be too much pride ; 
but there was nothing low or sordid. It might 
be called arrogance in a young barrister, living 
in chambers on three hundred a year, to refuse 
a salary of five thousand a year, merely because 
he did not choose to bind himself to speak or 
vote for plans which he had no share in framing ; 
but surely such arrogance was not very far re- 
moved from virtue. 

Pitt gave a general support to the administra- 
tion of Rockingham, but omitted, in the mean 
time, no opportunity of courting that ultra-Whig 
party which the persecution of Wilkes and the 
.Middlesex election had called into existence, 
and which the disastrous events of war, and the 
triumph of republican principles in America, had 
made formidable both in numbers and in temper. 
He supported a motion for shortening the dura- 
tion of parliaments. He made a motion for a 
committee to examine into the state of the rep- 
resentation, and, in the speech by which that 
motion was introduced, avowed himself the ene- 
my of the close boroughs, the strongholds of that 
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ruption to which he attributed all the cal 
i of the nation, and which, as he phras< 
one of those exact and sonorous sentence 
aich he had a boundless command, had gi 
ith the growth of England and strength 
rith her strength, but had not diminished 
ler diminution, or decayed with her decaj. 
^his occasion he was supported by Fox. 
motion was lost by only twenty TOtes in a li 
of more than three hundred members. Th 
formers never again had so good a divisioi 
the year 1831. 

The new administration was strong in i 
ties, and was more popular than any admini 
tion which had held office since the first yef 
George the Third, but was hated by the I 
hesitatingly supported by the Parliament 
torn by internal dissensions. The char 
was disliked and distrusted by almost all h 
leagues. The two secretaries of state re 
each other with no friendly feeling. T 
between their departments had not been 
with precision ; and there were consc 
jealousies, encroachments, and complai 
was all that liockingham could do to 
peace in his cabinet ; and before the ca^ 
existed three months Rockingham died 

In an instant all was confusion, 
herents of the deceased statesman lool 
Duke of Portland as their chief. 
placed Shelburne at the head of tb 
Fox, Lord John Cavendish, and Bi 
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diately resigned their offices ; and the new prim 
minister was left to constitute a government on 
of yerj defective materials. His own parliament 
arj talents were great ; but he could not be in 
the place where parliamentary talents were most 
needed. It was necessary to find some member 
of the House of Commons who could confront 
the great orators of the opposition; and Pitt 
alone had the eloquence and the courage which 
were required. lie was offered the great place 
of chancellor of the exchequer, and he accepted 
it. He had scarcely completed his twenty-third 
year. 

The Parliament was speedily prorogued. Dur- 
ing the recess a negotiation for peace, which had 
been commenced under Rockingham, was brought 
to a successful termination. England acknowl- 
edged the independence of her revolted colonies ; 
and she ceded to her European enemies some 
places in the Mediterranean, and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. But the terms which she obtained 
were quite as advantageous and honorable as the 
wents of the war entitled her to expect, or as 
he was likely to obtain by persevering in a con- 
3st against immense odds. All her vital parts, 
U the real sources of her power remained unin- 
ired. She preserved even her dignity ; for she 
ded to the House of Bourbon only part of what 
B had won from that house in previous wars, 
e retained her Indian empire undiminished; 
1, in Fpite of the mightiest efforts of two great 
aarchies, her flag still waved on the rock of 



wouLd hnre hesitated one moment about c. . 
cludine a cresty on anch Fondilions. Unhappily 
that great and most amiable mHn Was, at ibu 
crisis, liui'i'ied by his passions into an error wbich 
made bis gsniua Qnd his virtnea, during a Ions 
course of years, almost useless to hia countrj. 

He satv that tbe great body of the Uonse of 
Commons was divided into three parties — his 
own, that of Nortb,Biid that ofSbelbume; that 
none of those three parties was large enough to 
stand alone ; that, tlierefore, unlcaa two of them 
united, there most be a mi^rably feeble admin- 
istration, or, more probably, a rapid succession 
of miserably feeble aciminiatratioBS, and this nt a 
time when a strong goTemment was essential to 
the prosperity and respectability of the nation. 
It was then necessaiy and right that there ^oald 
be a coalition. To every possible coalition there 
were objections. But of all possible coalitiooa 
that to which there were the fewest objoctionB 
was undoubtedly a coalition between ShelbuniB 
and Fox. It wonld have l>een generally applaud- 
ed by tbe followers of both. It might hare been 
made without any sacrifice of public piinciple on 
the part of either. Unhappily, recent bickerings 
lad left in the mind of Fox a. profoaad dislike 
ind distrust of Shelbuine. Pitt attempted ta 
mediate, and was authorized to invite fo^viTe- 
Lom to the service of the Crown. " "i* l.nt4 
^helbume," saiil Fox, " to remaiu prvmc vamw. 
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ter?*' Pitt answered in the affirmative. **It 
is impossible that I can act under him/' said Fox. 
''Then negotiation is at an end," said Pitt; 
**for I cannot betray him." Thus the two 
statesmen parted. They were never again in 
a private room together. 

As Fox and his friends would not treat with 
Shelbqme, nothing remained to them bat to treat 
with North. That fatal coalition, which is em- 
phatically called "The Coalition," was formed. 
Not three quarters of a year had elapsed since 
Fox and Burke had threatened North with im- 
peachment, and had described him, night after 
night, as the most arbitrary, the most corrupt, 
the most incapable of ministers. They now 
allied themselves with him for the purpose of 
diiving from office a statesman with whom they 
cannot be said to have differed as to any import- 
ant question. Nor had they even the pnidence 
and the patience to wait for some occasion on 
which they might, without inconsistency, have 
combined with their old enemies in opposition to 
the government. That nothing might be want- 
ing to the scandal, the great orators who had, 
during seven years, thundered against the war, 
determined to join with the authors of that war 
in passing a vote of censure on the peace. 

The Parliament met before Christmas, 1782. 
But it was not till Januaiy, 1783, that the pre- 
liminary treaties were signed. On the 17th of 
February they were taken into consideration by 
the House of Commons. There had been, dur- 
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ing some days, floating mmorB that Fox and 
Korth had (KMileBced ; and the debate indicated 
but too clearly that those rumors were not na- 
founded. Pitt was sofferiAg from indispositicm : 
he did not rise till his own strength and that of 
his hearers were ezhansted ; and he was conse- 
quently less successful than on any former occa- 
sion. His admirers owned that his speech was 
feeble and petulant. He so &r forgot himself as 
to advise Sheridan to confine himself to amusing 
theatrical audiences. This ignoble sarcasm gave 
Sheridan an opportunity of retorting with great 
felicity. ^^After what I have seen and heard 
to-night, " he said, ** I really feel strongly tempted 
to venture on a competition with so great an artist 
as Ben Jonson, and to bring on the stage a 
second Angry Boy." On a division, the address 
proposed by the supporters of the government 
was rejected by a majority of sixteen. 
But Pitt was not a man to be disheartened by 
{ a single failure, or to be put down by the most 

lively repartee. When, a few days later, the 
opposition proposed a resolution directly censur- 
ing the treaties, he spoke with an eloquence, 
energy, and dignity which raised his fame and 
popularity higher than ever. To the coalition 
of Fox and North he alluded in language which 
drew forth tumultuous applause from his follow- 
ers. *'If," he said, *'this ill-omened and un 
natural marriage be not yet consummated, 
know of a just and lawful impediment ; and, 
the name of the public weal, I forbid the bans. 
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The ministers were again left in a minority, 
and Shelbume consequently tendered his resigna- 
tion. It was accepted ; but the King struggled 
long and hard before 'he submitted to the terms 
dictated by Fox, whose faults he detested, and 
whose high spirit and powerful intellect he de- 
tested still more. The first place at the board 
of treasury was repeatedly offered to Pitt ; but 
the offer, though tempting, was steadfastly de- 
clined. The young man, whose judgment was 
as precocious as his eloquence, saw that his time 
was coming, but was not come, and wns deaf to 
royal importunities and reproaches. His Majes- 
ty, bitterly complaining of Pitt's faint-hearted- 
ness, tried to break the coalition. Every art of 
seduction was practiced on North, but in vain. 
During several weeks the country remained with- 
out a government. It was not till all devices 
had failed, and till the aspect of the House of 
Commons became threatening, that the King 
gave way. The Duke of Portland was declared 
first lord of the treasury. Thurlow was dis- 
missed. Fox and North became secretaries of 
state, with power ostensibly equal. But Fox 
was the real prime minister. 

The year was far advanced before the new ar- 
rangements were completed ; and nothing very 
important was done during the remainder of the 
session. Pitt, now seated on the opposition 
bench, brought the question of parliamentary 
reform a second time under the consideration 
of the CoDunons. He proposed to add to the 
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House at once a hnndred conntj memben mm 
several members for metropolitan districti, aiu 
to enact that every borough of which an electia 
committee should report that the majority 4>j 
votei-s appeared to be corrupt should lose tl» 
franchise. The motion was rejected by 293 rotn 
to 149. 

After the prorogation, Pitt risited the CkmA 
nent for the first and last time. His trardHiK 
companion was one of his most intimate friendi 
a young man of his own age, who had alraadj 
distinguished himself in Parliament by an ea 
gaging natural eloquence, set off by the sweeteii 
and most exquisitely modulated of human Yofeei^ 
and whose affectionate heart, caressing mannem 
and brilliant wit made him the most deii|^tfn 
of companions, William Wilberforce. That ww 
the time of Anglo-mania in France ; and at Parii 
the son of the great Chatham was absolutely 
hunted by men of letters and women of fashion, 
and forced, much against his will, into politica] 
disputation. One remarkable saying which drop- 
ped from him during this tour has been preserved. 
A French gentleman expressed some surprise a1 
the immense influence which Fox, a man of 
pleasure, ruined by the dice-box and the turf, 
exercised over the English nation. ** You havf 
not," said Pitt, **been under the wand of th 
magician." 

In November, 1 783, the Parliament met ag' 
The government had irresistible strength in 
House of Commons, and seemed to be scar 
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less Strong in the House of Lords, but was, in 
tmth, surrounded on every side by dangers. 
The King was impatiently waiting for the mo- 
ment at which he could emancipate himself from 
a yoke which galled him so severely that he had 
more than once seriously thought of retiring to 
Hanover ; and the King was scarcely more eager 
for a change than the nation. Fox and North 
had committed a fatal error. They ought to 
have known that coalitions between parties which 
have long been hostile can succeed only when 
the wish for coalition pervades the lower ranks 
of both. If the leaders unite before there is any 
disposition to union among the followers, the 
probability is that there will be a mutiny in both 
camps, and that the two revolted armies will' 
make a truce with each other, in order to be re^ 
venged on those by whom they think that they 
have been betrayed. Thus it was in 1783. At the 
beginning of that eventful year North had been 
the recognized head of the old Toiy party, which, 
though for a moment prostrated by the disastrous 
issue of the American war, was still a great power 
in the state. To him the clergy, the universi- 
ties, and that large body of country gentlemen 
whose rallying cry was '* Church and King," had 
long looked up with respect and confidence. 
Fox had, on the other hand, been the idol of the 
Whigs, and of the whole body of Protestant dis- 
senters. The coalition at once alienated the 
most zealous Tories from North, and the most 
zealous Whigs from Fox. The univereity of 
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Oxford, which had marked its appiobalion ol 
North's orthodoxy by deeting him- dianceUor, 
the city of London, which had been, during two- 
and-twenty years, at war with the Omrt, wen 
equally disgusted. Squires and rectors, who bac 
inherited the prindples of the cavaliera of thi 
preceding century, could not fbigiye thdr olc 
leader for combining with dido]^ subjeets it 
order to put a force on the soferdgn. The mem- 
bers of the Bill of Bights Society and of the Ke 
form Associations were enraged by learning thai 
their fayorite orator now called the great cham- 
pion of tyranny and corruption his noble fHend 
Two great multitudes were at once left withom 
any head, and both at once turned their eyes oi 
Pitt. One party saw in him the only man wIk 
could rescue the King ; the other saw in him thi 
only man who could purify the Pu^iament. H< 
was supported on one dde by Archbishop Mark- 
ham, the preacher of divine right, and by Jen 
kinson, the cnptain of the Pretorian band of thf 
King's friends ; on the other side by Jebb anc 
Priestley, Sawbridge and Cartwright, Jack Wilkei 
and Home Tooke. On the benches of the Hous< 
of Commons, however, the ranks of the minis 
terial majority were unbroken; and that ar 
statesman would venture to brave such a mai 
ity was thought impossible. No prince of 
Hanoverian line had ever, under any pro 
tion, ventured to appeal ft'om the represer 
body to the constituent body. The mil 
therefore, notwithstanding the sullen loo] 
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mattered words of displeasare with which their 
snggestions were received in the closet, notwith- 
standing the roar of ohloqny which was rising 
loader and loader every day from every comer 
of the island, thought themselves secare. 

Sach was their confidence in their strength that, 
as soon as the Parliament had met, they brought 
forward a singularly bold and original plan for 
the government of the British territories in India. 
What was proposed was that the whole author- 
ity, which till that time had been exercised over 
those territories by the East India Company, 
should be transferred to seven commissioners, 
who were to be named by Parliament, and were 
not to be removable at the pleasure of the Crown. 
Karl Fitzwilliam, the most intimate personal 
friend of Fox, was to be chairman of this board, 
and the eldest son of North was to be one of the 
members. 

As soon as the outlines of the scheme were 
known, all the hatred which the coalition had 
excited burst forth with an astounding explo- 
sion. The question which ought undoubtedly 
to have been considered as paramount to every 
other was, whether the proposed change was 
likely to be beneficial or injurious to the thirty 
milhons of people who were subject to the Com- 

Sany. But that question cannot be said to 
ave been even seriously discussed. Burke, 
who, whether right or wrong in the conclusions 
to which he came, had at least the merit of look- 
ing at the subject in the right point of view, 
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yainly reminded his hearers of that mighty p 
ulation whose daily rice might depend on a if 
of the British Parliament. He spoke, with e 
more than his wonted power of thought and 1 
guage, about the desolation of Bohikand, ab 
the spoliation of Benares, about the evil pd 
wliich had suffered the tanks of the Camatic 
go to ruin ; but he could scarcely obtain a he 
ing. The contending parties, to their shami 
must be said, would listen, to none but £n|^ 
, J topics. Out of doors the cry against the n 

istiy was almost uniyersaL Town and conn 
were united. Corpwations exclaimed agai 
the violation of the charter of the greatest c 
poration in the realm. Tories and Demoa 
joined in pronouncing the proposed board 
unconstitutional body. It was to consist 
Fox's nominees. The effect of his bill was 
give, not to the Crown, but to him persona 
; j ' whether in office or in opposition, an enorm< 

' ' ' power, a patronage sufficient to connterbalai 

the patronage of the Treasury and of the 1 
miraJty, and to decide the elections for fifty b 
oughs. He knew, it was said, that he was hf 
ful alike to King and people ; and he had devf 
a plan which would make him independent 
both. Some nicknamed him Cromwell, 
some Carlo Khan. Wilberforce, with his i 
felicity of expression, and with very unusna 
terness of feeling, described the scheme a 
genuine offspring of the coalition, as m 
with the features of both its parents, the cr 
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tion of one and the violence of the other. In 
spite of all opposition, however, the bill was sap- 
ported in every stage by great majorities, was 
rapidly passed, and was sent np to the Lords. 
Tq the general astonishment, when the second 
reading was moved in the Upper Honse, the op- 
position proposed an adjournment, and carried 
it by eighty-seven votes to seventy-nine. The 
canse of this strange tnm of fortune was soon 
known. Pitt's cousin. Earl Temple, had been 
in the royal closet, and had there been author- 
ized to let it be known that his Majesty would 
consider all who voted for the bill as his ene- 
mies. The ignominious commission was per- 
formed, and instantly a troop of lords of the bed- 
chamber, of bishops who wished to be translated, 
and of Scotch peers who wished to be re-elected, 
made haste to change sides. On a later day the 
Lords rejected the bill. Fox and North were 
immediately directed to send their seals to the 
palace by their under secretaries ; and Pitt was 
appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

The general opinion was that there would be 
an immediate dissolution. But Pitt wisely de- 
teimined to give the public feeling time to gath- 
er strength. On this point he diifered from his 
kinsman Temple. The consequence was, that 
Temple, who had been appointed one of the sec- 
retaries of state, resigned his office forty-eight 
hours after he had accepted it, and thus relieved 
the new government from a great load of unpop- 
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lasted from the 17th of December, 1783, to the 
8th of March, 1784. In sixteen divisions the 
opposition triumphed. Again and again the 
King was requested to dismiss his ministers. 
But he was determined to go to Germany rather 
than yield. Pitt's resolution never wavered. 
The cry of the nation in his favor became vehe- 
ment and almost furious. Addresses assuring 
him of public support came up daily from every 
part of the kingdom. The freedom of the city 
of London was presented to him in a gold box. 
He went in state to receive this mark of distinc- 
tion. He was sumptuously feasted in Grocers' 
Hall ; and the shopkeepers of the Strand and 
Fleet Street illuminated their honses in his hon- 
or. These things could not but produce an ef- 
fect within the walls of Parliament. The ranks 
of the majority began to waver ; a few passed 
over to the enemy ; some skulked away ; many 
were for capitulating while it was still possible 
to capitulate with the honors of war. Negotia- 
tions were opened with the view of forming an 
administration on a wide basis, but they had 
scarcely been opened when they were closed. 
The opposition demanded, as a preliminary ar- 
ticle of the treaty, that Pitt should resign the 
treasury; and with this demand Pitt steadfastly 
refused to comply. While the contest was rag- 
ing the clerkship of the pells, a sinecure place 
for life, worth three thousand a year, and tena- 
ble with a seat in the House of Commons, be- 
came vacant. The appointment was with the 
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chancellor of the exchequer; nobody doabted 
that he would appoint fainuelf ; and nobodj coold 
have blamed him if he had done so; for soch 
sinecare offices had always been defended on the 
ground that they enabled a few men of eminent 
abilities and small incomes to live without any 
profession, and to devote themselves to the serv- 
ice of the state. Pitt, in spite of the xemon-. 
strances of his friends, gave the pells to his fii- 
ther's old adherent, Ck>lonel Barre, a man distin- 
guished by talent and eloquence, but poor and 
afflicted with blindness. By this arrangement 
a pension which the Bockingham administration 
had granted to Bafrd was saved to the poblic. 
Never was there a happier stroke of policy. 
About treaties, wara, expeditions, tariffs, budg- 
ets, there will always be room for dispute. The 
policy which is applauded by half the nation may 
be condemned by the other half. But pecuniary 
disinterestedness everybody comprehends. It 
is a great thing for a man who has only three 
hundred a year to be able to show that he con- 
siders three thousand a year as mere dirt beneath 
his feet, when compared with the public interest 
and the public esteem. Pitt had his reward. 
No minister was ever more rancorously libelled ; 
but even when he was known to be overwhelmed 
with debt, when millions were passing through 
his hands, when the wealthiest magnates of thr 
realm were soliciting him for marquisates ar 
garters, his bitterest enemies did not dare to a 
cuse him of touching unlawful gain. 
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At length the hard-fonght fight ended, 
final remonstrance, drawn up by Burke with 
mirable skill, was carried on the 8th of Mi 
by a single vote in a full House. Had the 
periment been repeated the supporters of the 
alition would probably have been in a minoi 
But the supplies had been voted; the Mu 
Bill had been passed ; and the Parliament 
dissolved. 

The popular constituent bodies all over 
country were in general enthusiastic on the 
of the new government. A hundred and s 
of the supporters of the coalition lost their s( 
The first lord of the treasury himself cam 
at the head of the poll for the University 
Cambridge. His young friend, Wilberforce, 
elected knight of the great shire of York, in 
position to the whole influence of the Fitz 
iams, Cavendishes, Dundases, and Saviles. 
the midst of such triumphs Fitt completed 
twenty-fifth year. He was now the greatest 
ject that England had seen during many ge 
ations. He domineered absolutely over the 
inet, and was the favorite at once of the sc 
eign, of the Parliament, and of the nation, 
father had never been so powerful, nor Wal| 
nor Marlborough. 

This narrative has now reached a point 
yond which a full history of the life of 
would be a history of England, oh rather ol 
whole civilized world; and for such a his 
this Is not the proper place. Here a very s 
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government. He accordingly became the great- 
est master of the whole art of parliamentary 
gOTernment that has ever existed, a greater than 
Montague or Walpole, a greater than his father 
Chatham or his rival Fox, a greater than either 
of his illustrious successors, Canning and Feel. 

Parliamentary government, like every other 
contrivance of man, has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. On the advantages there is no 
need to dilate. The history of England dur- 
ing the hundred and seventy years which have 
elapsed since the House of Commons became 
the most powerful body in the state, her im- 
mense and still growing prosperity, her freedom, 
her tranquillity, her greatness in arts, in sci- 
ences, and in arms, her maritime ascendency, 
the marvels of her public credit, her American, 
her African, her Australian, her Asiatic empires 
sufficiently prove the excellence of her institu- 
tions. But those institutions, though excellent, 
are assuredly not perfect. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment is government by speaking. In such a 
government the power of speaking is the most 
highly prized of all the qualities which a pol- 
itician can possess; and that power may ex- 
ist, in the highest degree, without judgment, 
without fortitude, without skill in reading the 
characters of men or the signs of the times, 
without any knowledge of the principles of leg- 
islation or of political economy,- and without 
any skill in diplomacy or in the administration 
of war. Nay, it may well happen that those 
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side of a question, have pronounced parliament- 
ary government a positive evil, and have main- 
tained that the administration would be greatly 
improved if the power, now exercised by a large 
assembly, were transferred to a single person. 
Men of sense will probably think the remedy 
very much worse than the disease, and will be 
of opinion that there would be small gain in ex- 
changing Charles Townshend and Windham for 
the Prince of the Peace, or the poor slave and 
dog Steenie. 

Pitt was emphatically the man of parliament- 
ary government, the type of his class, the min- 
ion, the cliild, the spoiled child, of the House 
of Commons. For the House of Commons he 
had an hereditary, an infantine love. Through 
his whole boyhood the House of Commons was 
never out of his thoughts, or out of the thoughts 
of his instructors, lieciting at his father's knee, 
reading Thucydides and Cicero into English, 
analyzing the great Attic speeches on the Em- 
bassy and on the Crown, he was constantly in 
training for the conflicts of the House of Com- 
mons. He was a distinguished member of the 
House of Commons at twenty-one. The ability 
wliich he had displayed in the House of Com- 
mons made him the most powerful subject in 
Europe before he was twenty -five. It would 
have been happy for himself and for his country 
if his elevation had been deferred. Eight or 
ten years, dunng which he would have had leis- 
ure and opportunity for reading and reflection, 
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for foreii^ travel, for social interoonne and free 
exchange of thought on equal terms with a great 
variety of companions, would have suppHed what, 
without any fault on his part, was wanting to 
bis powerful intellect. He had all the knowl- 
edge that he could be expected to have ; that is 
to say, all the knowledge that a man can ao- 
j quire while he is a student at Cambridge, and 

1 1 all the knowledge that a man can acquire when 

he is first lord of the treasury and chancellor of 
the exchequer. But the atock of general infiu>- 
mation which he brought from coll^^ extraor- 
dinary for a boy, was &r inferior to what Fox 
possessed, and beggariy when cimipared with the 
massy, the splendid, the various treasures laid 
up in the large mind of Buri^e. After Pitt be- 
came minister he had no leisure to learn more 
than was necessary for the purposes of the day 
which was passing over him. What was neces- 
sary for those purposes such a man could learn 
with little difficulty. He was surrounded by 
experienced and able public servants. He could 
nt any moment command their best assistance. 
From the stores which they produced his vigor- 
ous mind rapidly collected the materials for a 
good parliamentary case ; and that was enough. 
Legislation and administration were with him 
secondary matters. To the work of framing 
statutes, of negotiating treaties, of organizing 
fleets and armies, of sending forth expeditions, 
he gave only the leavings of his time and the 
dregs of his fine intellect. The strength and 
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sap of his miDd were all drawn in a different di- 
rection. It was when the House of Commons 
was to be convinced and persuaded that he put 
forth all his powers. 

Of those powers we must form our estimate 
chiefly from tradition ; for of all the eminent 
speakers of the last age Pitt has suffered most 
from the reporters. Even while he was still 
living critics remarked that his eloquence could 
not be preserved, that he must be heard to be 
appreciated. They more than once applied to 
him the sentence in which Tacitus describes the 
fate of a senator whose rhetoric was admired in 
the Augustan age: "Haterii canorum illud et 
profluens cum ipso simul exstinctum est. " There 
is, however, abundant evidence that nature had 
bestowed on Pitt the talents of a great orator ; 
and those talents had been developed in a very 
peculiar manner ; first by his education, and 
secondly by the high official position to which 
he rose early, and in which he passed the greater 
part of his public life. 

At his first appearance in Parliament ho 
showed himself superior to all his contemporaries 
in command of language. He could pour forth 
a long succession of round and stately periods, 
without premeditation, without ever pausing for 
a word, without ever repeating a word, in a voice 
of silver clearness, and with a pronunciation so 
articulate that not a letter was slurred over. 
He had less amplitude of mind and less richness 
of imagination than Burke, less ingenuity than 




Wicdhnm, less nh ihim Slieridan, low perfec 
■erj of diiJsctital fence, and ie33 of ihnt high 
eacEort ofeloqaeacewhkheoniiit* of reMon MH 
passion fiued together thin Fox. Tet tiia id 
most unanimoiu judgment of thoee irho were ii 
the habit ot listen' — " ''-'' ——'--•-■- - 
men placed Pin, e 

Windham, abore S , ... 

His declamation \im copioM, poUilied, and qilan 
(lid. In power of larcum ha was prohabl* no 
Burpaseed by an; speaker, ancient or modem 
and of this fotmidabla ireapon he made merd 
less use. In tvro parts of the oratorical art whic) 
are oFthe highest valae to a minister of gtate hi 
viBs si ngaUrly expert. No man knew better hor 
to be Inminoua or ho;v to he obscare. When hi 
ivished to he undersiood ho never failed to maki 
himself understood. He could wilh ease pres^i 
to his andience not perhaps an exact or profband. 
but a clear, popntar, and plausible view of tbi 
most extensive and complicated subject. Kothini 
nas out ofplnce; nothing was forgotten; ninuti 
delmls, dates, sums of money, were all fiiithfuUj 
preserved in his memory. Even intricate que» 
lions of finance, when explained by him, scemec 
denr to the plainest man among his hearers. Or 
the other hand, when he did not wish 10 be ex- 
plicit — and no man who is at the bend of atfiun 
always wishes to be explicit — he had a marvellooi 
power of saying nothing in language which lefl 
on his audience tlie impression that he had saiii 
a great deal. He was at once the only man wbt 
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could open a budget without notes, and the only 
man who, as Windham said, could speak that 
most elaborately evasive and unmeaning of hu- 
man compositions, a king's speech, without pre- 
meditation. 

The effect of oratory will always, to a great 
extent, depend on the character of the orator. 
There perhaps never were two speakers whose 
eloquence had more of what may be called the 
race, more of the flavor imparted by moral quali- 
ties, than Fox and Pitt. The speeches of Fox owe 
a great part of their charm to that warmth and 
softness of heart, that sympathy with human suf- 
fering, that admiration for everything great and 
beautiful, and that hatred of cruelty and injus- 
tice which interest and delight us even in the 
most defective reports. No person, on the other 
hand, could hear Pitt without perceiving him to 
be a man of high, intrepid, and commanding 
ijpirit, proudly conscious of his own rectitude and 
of his own intellectual supeiiority, incapable of 
the low vices of fear and envy, but too prone to 
feel and to show disdain. Pride, indeed, per- 
vaded the whole man, was written in the harsh, 
rigid lines of his face, was marked by the way in 
which he walked, in which he sat, in which he 
stood, and, above all, in which he bowed. Such 
pride, of course, inflicted many wounds. It may 
confidently be affirmed that there cannot be 
found, in all the ten thousand invectives written 
against Fox, a word indicating that his demeanor 
had ever made a single personal enemy. On the 

4 
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Other hand, several men of note who had been 
partial to Fitt, and who to the last continued in 
approve his pablic conduct and to support tb 
administration, Cumberland, for example, Boi 
well, and Matthias, were so much irn|ated lot 
the contempt with which he treated theia tha 
they complained in print of their wrongs* Bu 
his pride, though it made him bitterly didiko 

; by individuals, inspired the great body of ld»fdi 

lowers in Parliament and throughout the conn 

; try with respect and confidence. They took hin 

at his own valuation. They saw that his sdi 
esteem was not that of an upstart, who was dnm] 
with good-lack and with applause, and who, i 
fortune turned, would sink from arrogance hit 
abject humility. It was that of the magnan] 
moas man so finely described by Aristotle in th 
Ethics, orthe man who thinks himself worthy o 
great things, being in truth worthy. It spran 
from a consciousness of great powers and greii 
virtues, and was never so conspicuously displaye 
as in the midst of difiiculties and dangers whic 
would have unnerved and bowed down any oi 
dinary mind. It was closely connected, too, wit 
an ambition which had no mixture of low cupid 
ity. There was something noble in the cynici 
disdain with which the mighty minister scattere 
riches and titles to right and left among thofl 
who valued them, while he spumed them out r 
his own way. Poor himself, he was surround' 
by friends on whom he had bestowed three t 
sand, six thousand, ten thousand a year. 
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Mister himself, hd had made more lords than 
any three ministers that had preceded him. The 
garter, for which the first dukes in the kingdom 
were contending, was repeatedly offered to him, 
and offered in vain. 

The correctness of his private life added mnch 
to the dignity of his public character. In the 
relations of son, brother, uncle, master, friend, 
his conduct was exemplary. In the small circle 
of his intimate associations he was amiable, af- 
fectionate, even playful. They loved him sin- 
cerely ; they regretted him long ; and they would 
hardly admit that he who was so kind and gentle 
with them could be stern and haughty with 
others. He indulged, indeed, somewhat too 
freely in wine, which he had early been directed 
to take as a medicine, and which use had made 
a necessary of life to him. But it was very sel- 
dom that any indication of undue excess could 
be detected in his tones or gestures; and, in 
truth, two bottles of port were little more to Iiim 
than two dishes of tea. He had, when he was 
first introduced into the clubs of Saint James's 
•Street, shown a strong taste for play ; but he had 
the prudence and the resolution to stop before 
this taste had acquired the strength of habit. 
From the passion which generally exercises the 
most tyrannical dominion over the young he 
possessed an immunity which is probably to be 
ascribed partly to his temperament and partly 
to his situation. His constitution was feeble; 
he was very shy ; and he was very busy. The 
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strictness of his morals furnished such Imfiboiii 
as Peter Pindar and Captain Morris with an In 
exhaustible theme for merriment of no retj ddi 
cate kind. But the great bodj of the mid^ 
class of Englishmen conld not see the joke 
They warmly praised the yoang statemitii fo 
commanding his passions, and for cofering hi 
frailties, if he had frailties, with deoorons ob 
scanty, and would have been Tery £ir indeei 
from thinking better of him if he had TindicBlei 
himself from the tannts of his enemies by taldni 
under his protection a Nancy Parsons or aMui 
anne Clark. 

No part of the immense popularity which Fit 
long enjoyed is to be attributed to the ealogie 
of wits and poets. It might have been natml 
ly expected that a man of genius, of learning 
of taste, an orator whose diction was often com 
pared to that of TuUy, the representative, too 
of a great university, would have taken a pecul 
iar pleasure in befriending eminent writers, t 
whatever political party they might have belong 
ed. The love of literature had induced Augus 
tus to heap benefits on Pompeians, Somers to h 
the protector of nonjurors, Harley to make th< 
fortunes of Whigs. But it could not move Pit 
to show any favor even to Pittites. He wa 
doubtless right in thinking that, in general, po 
etry, history, and philosophy ought to be suffer 
ed, like calico and cutlery, to find their prope 
price in the market, and that to teach men ol 
letters to look habitually to the state for thei: 
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recompense is bad for the state and bad for let- 
ters. Assuredly nothing can be more absurd or 
raischieYons than to waste the public money in 
bounties, for the purpose of inducing people who 
ought to be weighing out grocery or measuring 
out drapery to write bad or middling books. 
But, though the sound rule is that authora should 
be left to be remunerated by their readers, there 
will, in every generation, be a few exceptions to 
this rule. To distinguish these special cases 
from the masses is an employment well worthy 
of the faculties of a great and an accomplished 
ruler ; and Pitt would assuredly have had little 
difficulty in finding such cases. While he was 
in power, the greatest philologist of the age, his 
own contemporary at Cambridge, was reduced 
to earn a livelihood by the lowest literary drudg- 
ery, and to spend in writing squibs for the Morn- 
ing Chronicle years to whicli we might have owed 
an all but perfect text of the whole tragic and 
comic drama of Athens. The greatest historian 
of the age, forced by poverty to leave his coun- 
try, completed his immoital work on the shores 
of Lake Leman. The political heterodoxy of 
Porson, and the religious heterodoxy of Gibbon, 
may perhaps be pleaded in defence of the minis- 
ter by whom those eminent men were neglected. 
But there were other cases in which no such ex-- 
cuse could be set up. Scarcely had Pitt obtain- 
ed possession of unbounded power, when an aged 
writer of the highest eminence, who had made 
very little by his writings, and who was sinking 
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the Italian air! What a contrast between the 
way in which Pitt acted towards Cowper, and the 
way in which Burke, a poor man and out of place, 
acted towards Crabbe ! Even Dundas, who made 
no pretensions to literary taste, and was content 
to be considered as a hard-headed and somewhat 
coarse man of business, was, when compared with 
his eloquent and classically educated fiiend, a 
Maecenas or a Leo. Dundas made Bums an ex- 
ciseman, with seventy pounds a year ; and this 
was more than Pitt, during his long tenure of 
power, did for the encouragement of letters. 
Even those who may think that it is, in general, 
no part of the duty of a government to reward 
literary merit, will hardly deny that a govern- 
ment which has much lucrative church prefer- 
ment in its gifts, is bound, in distributing that 
preferment, not to overlook divines whose writ- 
ings have rendered great service to the cause of 
religion. But it seems never to have occuiTcd 
to Pitt that he lay under any such obligation. 
All the theological works of the numerous bish- 
ops whom he made and translated are not, when 
put together, worth fifty pages of the Horae Pau- 
lin», of the Natural Theology, or of the Views 
of the Evidences of Christianity. But on Pa- 
ley the all-powerful minister never bestowed the 
smallest benefice. Artists Pitt treated as con- 
temptuously as wnters. For painting he did 
simply nothing. Sculptors, who had been se- 
lected to execute monuments voted by Parlia- 
ment, had to haunt the ante -chambers of the 



tre«ani7 daring many venra before they Could 
obtain B forthing from liiin. One of ihem, ntt- 
cr Tiunl; Boliciliiig the mlDieCer for payment dar- 
ing fbnrieen years, had tbo L-oorage to preseat a 
memorial to tlie Iving, and thus obtained tardy 
and nngracious justice. Architects it wua ab- 
solutely necesEMry to employ ; and the vattt thU 
could be found seemed to hace been employed. 
Not a single fine public building of any kind or 
in any style was erected during hia long admin* 
istration. It may be confidently slHrmed that 
no mler whose abiliiiea and attainments would 
bear any comparison with hia lias ever shoWn 
inch cold disdain for what i» excellent in arts 
and letters. 

His first administration huIedaeTenteen years. ' 
That long period is divided by a strongly mark- 
ed line iuio two almost exaGtly^qual.partB. The 
first pan oiidcd and tbo second began in the hi 
tnmn of 171)3. Throughont both parts Pitt dl 
pUyed in the highest degree the talents of a pa 
liamentikry lender. Daring the first part hewi 



IT during the second [lart he was alto- 
gether incapable of contending; hul his elo- 
quence nnd hia perfect msstery of the tactics o' 
the House of Commons conceitled his incnpnC' 
from the multitude. 

The eight years which followed the ge' 
election of 1784 were as tranquil and prosr 
as any eight years in the whole hisiory r 
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d. Neighboring nations which had lately 
sa in arms against her, and which had flat- 
red themselves that, in losing her American 
ilonies, she had lost a chief source of her wealth 
.id of her power, saw, with wonder and vexa- 
.on, that she was more wealthy and more pow- 
rful than ever. Her trade increased. Her 
nanafactures flourished. Her exchequer was 
full to overflowing. Very idle apprehensions 
were generally entertained that the public debt, 
though much less than a third of the debt which 
we now bear with ease, would be found too heavy 
for the strength of the nation. Those apprehen- 
sions might not, perhaps, have been easily quiet- 
ed by reason. But Pitt quieted them by a juggle. 
He succeeded in persuading first himself, and 
then the whole nation, his opponents included, 
that a new sinking fund, which, so far as it dif- 
fered from former sinking funds, diflered for the 
worst, would, by virtue of some mysterious power 
of propagation belonging to money, put into the 
pocket of the public creditor great sums not 
taken out of the pocket of the tax-payer. The 
country, terrified by a danger which was no dan- 
ger, hailed with delight and boundless confidence 
a remedy which was no remedy. The minister 
was almost universally extolled as tlie greatest 
of financiers. Meanwhile both the branches of 
the House of Bourbon found tliat England was 
as formidable an antagonist as she had ever 
been. France had formed a plan for reducing 
Holland to vassalage. But England interposed, 



;eded. Within tne 

inquillity. The Kiuj^ was, for the niui, *.^ 
>pular. During the twenty-three years which 
\d followed his accession he had not been loved 
y his subjects. His domestic virtues were ac- 
nowledged. But it was generally thought that 
he good qualities by which he was distinguished 
n private life were wanting to his political char- 
acter. As a sovereign, he was resentful, unfor- 
giving, stubborn, cunning. Under his rule the 
country had sustained cruel disgraces and dis* 
asters ; and every "one of those disgraces an( 
disasters was imputed to his strong antipathies 
and to his perverse obstinacy in the wrong. Or 
statesman after another complained that he ha 
been induced by royal caresses, entreaties, ai 
promises to undertake the direction of affairs 
a difficult conjuncture, and that as soon as 
" «nt. without sullying his fame and all 

' - »arved the turn for wb 
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sponsible counsellors to whom he had delivered 
the seals of office, but in secret advisers who 
stole up the back stairs into his closet. In Par- 
liament his ministers, while defending them- 
selves against the attacks of the opposition in 
front, were perpetually, at his instigation, assail- 
ed on the flank or in the rear by a vile band of 
mercenaries who called themselves his friends. 
These men constantly, while in possession of lu- 
crative places in his service, spoke and voted 
against bills which he had authorized the first 
lord of the treasury or the secretary of state to 
bring in. But from the day in which Pitt was 
placed at the head of affairs there was an end 
of secret influence.^ His haughty and aspiiifig 
spirit was not to be satisfied with the mere show 
of power. Any attempt to undermine him ^t 
court, any mutinous movement among his fol- 
lowers in the House of Commons, was certain to 
be at once put^own. He had only to tender his 
resignation, and he could dictate his own terms. 
For he, and he alone, stood between the King 
and the coalidon. He was therefore little less 
than mayor of"the_palace. The nation loudly 
applauded the King for having the wisdom to 
repose entire confidence in so excellent a minis- 
ter. His Majesty's private virtues now began to 
produce their full effect. He was generally re- 
garded as the model of a respectable country 
gentleman, honest, good-natured, sober, relig- 
ions. He rose early ; he dined temperately ; he 
was strictly faithful to his wife; he never missed 
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church ; and at church he nerer misled A nf^ 
sponse. His people heartily prayed that be 
might long reign over them ; and thejr pvajad 
the more heartily because his Tirtnes were eel 
off to the best advantage by the vices and ibUlM 
of the Prince of Wales, who lived in cleee inti- 
macy with the chiefs of the opposition. 

How strong this feeling was in the pablic wHaad 
appeared signally on one great cccasion. In die 
autumn of 1788 the King became insane; QHia 
opposition, eager for office, committed the gnat 
indiscretion of asserting that the bdr-rapatvilt 
had, by the fundamental laws of E^fjand, a^ 
right to be Regent with the fall powers of ragi«l«> 
ty*. Pitt, on the other hand, maintained it to be 
the constitutional doctrine that, when a sovervb 
eign is, by reason of infancy, disease, or abseooe^ 
incapable of exercising the regal functions, it be- 
longs to the estates of the realm to determine 
who shall be the vicegerent, and with what por- 
tion of the executive authority such vicegerent 
shall be intrasted. A long and violent contest 
followed, in which Pitt was supported by the 
great body of the people with as much enthusi- 
asm as during the first months of his adminis- 
tration. Tories with one voice applauded hiir 
for defending tlie sick-bed of a virtuous and u 
happy sovereign against a disloyal faction r 
an undutiful son. Not a few Whigs appla* 
him for asserting the authority of Parlia 
and the principles of the revolution, in 
tion to a doctrine which seemed to h 
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mnch affinity with the serrile theory of indefeas- 
ible hereditary right. The middle class, always 
zealous on the side of decency and the domestic 
virtues, looked foi*ward with dismay to a reign re- 
sembling that of Charles II. The palace, which 
had now been during thirty years the pattern of 
an English home, would be a public nuisance, a 
school of profligacy. To the good King's repast 
of mutton and lemonade, despatched at three 
o'clock, would succeed midnight banquets, from 
which the guests would be carried home speech- 
less. To -the backgammon-board at which the 
good King played for a little silver with his 
equerries, would succeed faro-tables, from which 
young patricians who had sat down rich would 
rise up beggars. The drawing-room, from which 
the frown of the Queen had repelled a whole 
generation of frail beauties, would now be again 
what it had been in the days of Barbara Palmer 
and Louisa de Querouaile. Nay, severely as tlie 
public reprobated the Prince's many illicit at- 
tachments, his one virtuous attachment was rep- 
robated more severely still. Kven in grave and 
pious circles his Protestant mistresses gave less 
scandal than his Popish wife. That he must be 
Regent nobody ventured to deny. But he and 
his friends were so unpopular that Pitt could, 
with general approbation, propose to limit the 
powers of the Regent by restrictions to which it 
would have been impossible to subject a prince 
beloved and trusted by the country. Some in- 
terested men, fully expecting a change of admin- 
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istration, went over to the oppodtion. Bnl tba 
majority, parified by these desertioiiSy doMd its 
ranks, and presented a more firm armr than 
ever to the enemy. In every diyisloii Fltt ww 
victorious. When, at length, after a stdnnr iiH 
terregnum of three weeks, it was annomioedy on 
the very eve of the inangnration of the Bflgenti 
that the King was himself again, the natton was 
wild with delight. On the evening of the daj 
on whicli his Majesty resnmed his fonctkms a 
spontaneous illamination, the most genml that 
had ever been seen in En^^nd, brightened tba 
whole vast space from Highgate to Tooting, «i4 
from Hammei-smith to Greenwich. <J)n the daj 
on which he returned thanks in the cathedral 
of his capital all the horses and carriages witUii 
a hundred miles of London were too few for the 
multitudes which flocked to see him pass thron^^ 
the streets. A second illumination followed, 
which was even superior to the first in magnifi- 
cence. Pitt with difficulty escaped from the tu- 
multuous kindness of an innumerable multitude 
which insisted on drawing his coach from St. 
Paul's Church-yard to Downing Street. This 
was the moment at which his fame and fortune 
-" »^p said to have reached the zenith. Hi^ 

— «■ wRs as great as that * 
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did more to raise his character than his noble 
poverty. It was well known that, if he had been 
dismissed from office, after more than five years 
of boundless power, he would hardly have car- 
ried out with him a sum sufficient to furnish the 
set of chambers in which, he cheerfully declared, 
he meant to resume the practice of the law. His 
admirers, however, were by no means disposed 
to suffer him to depend on daily toil for his 
daily bread. The voluntary contributions which 
were awaiting his acceptance in the city of Lon- 
don alone would have sufficed to make him n 
rich man. But it may be doubted whether his 
liaughty spirit would have stooped to accept n 
provision so honorably earned and so honorably 
bestowed. 

To such a height of power and glory had this 
extraordinary man risen at twenty-nine years of 
age. And now the tide was on the turn. Only 
ten days after the triumphant procession to ISt. 
Taul's, the States-General of France, after an in- 
ter>'al of a hundred and seventy-four years, met 
at Versailles. 

Tlie nature of the great Kevolution which fol- 
lowed was long very imperfectly understood in 
this country. Burke saw much further than any 
of his contemporaries; but whatever his sagacity 
descried was refracted and discolored by his pas- 
sions and his imagination. More than three 
years elapsed before the principles of the English 
administration underwent any material change. 
Nothing coiUd as yet be milder or more strictly* 
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hnn the minister*s domestic pol- 
ngle act indicating an arbitrary 
ilousy of the people could be im- 
lie had never applied to Parlia- 
extraordinary powers. He had 
1 harshness the ordinary powers 
e constitution to the executive 
Not a single state prosecution 
en now be called oppressive had 
by him. Indeed, the only op- 
)rosecution instituted dniing the 
of his administration was that of 
h is to be attributed, not to the 
t to the chiefs of the opposition, 
lad redeemed the pledges which 
ntrance into public lite, given to 
if parliamentaiy reform. He had, 
t forward a judicious plan for the 
f the representative system, and 
)n the King, not only to refrain 
gainst that plan, but to recom- 
; Houses in a speech from the 
attem])t failed ; but tliere can bo 
t, if tiie French Kevolution had 
violent reaction of public feeling 
3 performed, with little difticul' 
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QO danger, that great work which, at a later 
id, Lord Grey conld accomplish only by 
18 which, for a time, loosened the very loan- 
•ns of the commonwealth. When the atroci- 
of the slave-trade were first brought under 
;onsideration of Parliament, no abolitionist 
more zealoas than Pitt "When sickness pre- 
3d Wilberforce from appearing in pablic, his 
5 was most efficiently supplied by his friend 
ninister. A humane bill, which mitigated 
lorrors of the middle passage, was, in 1 788, 
ed by the eloquence and deteimined spirit 
itt, in spite of the opposition of some of his 
colleagues ; and it ought always to be re- 
bered f his honor that, in order to carry 
bill, he kept the Houses sitting, in spite of 
f murmurs, long after the business of the 
rnment had been done, and the nppropria- 
act passed. In 1791 he cordially concurred 
Fox in maintaining the sound constitution- 
(Ctrine that an impeachment is not termi- 
l by a dissolution. In the course of the 
: year the two great rivals contended side by 
in a far more important cause. They are 
' entitled to divide the high honor of having 
d to our statute-book the inestimable law 
li places the liberty of the press under tlie 
jction of juries. On one occasion, and one 
5, Pitt, during the first half of his long ad- 
stration, acted in a manner unworthy of an 
htened Whig. In the debate on the test 
lie stooped to gratify the master whom he 

5 
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served, the university which he rqn^esented, « 
the great body of clergymen and country gent 
men on whose support he rested, by talking, wi 
little heartiness, indeed, and with no amrfi 
the language of a Tory. With this sin^ 4 
ception, his conduct from the end of 1788 to i 
middle of 1792 was that of an honest tAtnd 
civil and religious liberty. 

Nor did anything, during that period, in 
cate that be loved war, or bisu'bored any mal 
olent feeling against any neighboring natii 
Those French writers who have represented h 
as a Hannibal, sworn in childhood by his Iht] 
to bear eternal hatred to France, as haTing^ 
mysterious intrigues and lavish bribes, instiga] 
the leading Jacobins to commit those ezeea 
which dishonored the Revolution, as having bi 
the real author of the first coalition, know w» 
ing of his character or of his history. 8o ; 
was he from being a deadly enemy to Frani 
that his laudable attempts to bring about a do 
connection with that country by means of a w 
and liberal treaty of commerce brought on fa 
the severe censure t)f the opposition. He % 
told in the House of Commons that he was a i 
generate son, and that his partiality for the 
reditary foes of our island was enough to V 
his great father's bones stir under the pavr 
of the Abbey. 

And this man, whose name, if he had 
fortunate as to die in 1 792, would now hf 
associated with peace, with freedom, w 
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lanthropy, with temperate reform, with mild and 
constitutional administration, lived to associate 
his name with arbitrary ^vemment, with harsh 
laws harshly executed, with alien bills, with gag- 
ging bills, with suspensions of the habeas corpus 
act, with cruel punishments inflicted on some po- 
litical agitators, with unjustifiable prosecutions 
instituted against others, and with the most cost- 
ly and most sanguinary wars of modem times. 
He lived to be held up to obloquy as the stern 
oppressor of England and the indefatigable dis- 
turber of Europe. Poets, contrasting his earlier 
with his later years, likened him sometimes to 
the apostle who kissed in order to betray, and 
sometimes to the evil angels who kept not their 
first estate. A satirist of great genius introduced 
the fiends of Famine, Slaughter, and Fire, pro- 
claiming that they had received their commission 
from One whose name was formed of four letters, 
and promising to give their employer ample proofs 
of gratitude. Famine would gnaw the multitiido 
tilt they should rise up against him in madness. 
The demon of Slaughter would impel them to 
tear him limb from limb. But Fire boasted that 
she alone could reward him as he deserved, and 
that she would cling around him to all eternity. 
By the French press and the French tribune ev- 
ery crime that disgraced and every calamity that 
afiiicted France was ascribed to the monster Pitt 
and his guineas. While the Jacobins were dom- 
inant, it was he who had corrupted the Gironde, 
who had raised Lyons and Bordeaux against the 



ate JLepeiietier, and Cecilia Kegnault to ass 
ate Robespierre. When the Thennidorii 
action came, all the atrocities of the Rei 
Terror were imputed to him. Collot D'H- 
and Fouquier Thinville had been his pensi* 
It was he who had hired the murdeieis ol 
tember, who had dictated the pamphlets o 
rat and the Carmagnoles of Barr^re, wh( 
paid Lebon to deluge Arras with blood, anc 
rier to choke the Loire with corpses. 

The truth is, that he liked neither war n< 
i)itrary government. He was a lover of 
md freedom, driven, by a stress against i 
t was hardly possible for any will or any 
ect to struggle, out of the course to whic 
nclinations pointed, and for which his ab: 
md acquirements fitted him, and forced ii 
)olicy repugnant to his feelings and unsuit 
lis talents. 




itants of l;he ciyflized wcnld. "Di 

time the nation, and Pitt, as one < 
looked with interest and approb.* 
French Revolution. But soon ^ 
tions, the violent sweeping away 
stitutions, the domination of club 
ties of mobs maddened by famin 
produced a reaction here. The 
bility, the gentry, the clergy, the 
the merchants ; in short, ninetee* 
those who had good roofs over t 
good coats on their backs becam 
tolerant Antijacobins. This feel 
as strong among the minister'^ 
among his supporters. Fox in 
to restrain his followers. All h 
vast personal influence, coidd n 
• - •'T^ ncrainst him in 
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nntely resisted Itie general wish. Pressed b 
once hy ins master and h; his coUeaguea, b;^ old I 
frietids and b; old opponents, he abnndoiied, 
Klowly and reluctantly, the policy which whs dear J 
to hie bearc. He tuboved hard to avert ihe En- 1 
ropeanwar. When the European war broke out { 
he atill Saitered himself that it would not be n 
easary fur thia country to lake either eiile. 
the spring of 171)3 be congratulated Parliament 
on the prospect of iong nnd profunnd pence, aud 
proved Ilia sinceiity by proposing large remissions 
of taxation. Down to ilia etid of that year ho 
continued to cherish the hope that England miglit 
be able to preserve neutrality. But tlie poasiong 
n-bich raged on both sides of tbs Channel were 
rot to he restrained. Therepublicans who niled 
Frnncewcre inflamed byafanaticism resembling 
Ihnt of the Mnsaulmnns, who, with the Koran in 
one hand atid the sword in the oiber, went foilfa, 
conquering and convcrliug, eastward to tbe Bay 
of Bengal, and westward to the Pillars of Her- 
cules. The higher and middle classea of Eng- 
land were animated by a xea] not less fiery than 
timt of the Crusaders wlio raised tbe cry of Deut 
rait at Clermont. The impulse which drove the 
wo nations to a collision was not la be arrested 
'y the abilities or by the authority of any single 
Jan. As Pitt was in front of bis lollows, and 
owered high above them, he seemed to lead 
hem. But in fact he was violently pushed on 
'v them, and, had he held back but a little more 
lian he did, would have been thrust out of thoir 
vaj" or trampled under ibeir feet. 




He yielded to the current; and from that day 
Ills misfortunes began. The tmth is, that there 
were only two consistent courses before him. 
Since he did not choose to oppose himself, side 
by side with Fox, to the public feeling, he should 
have taken the advice of Burke, and should have 
availed himself of that feeling to the full extent. 
If it was impossible to preserve peace, he should 
have adopted the only policy which could lead 
to victory. He should have proclaimed a Holy 
"War for religion, morality, property, order, pub- 
lic law, and should have thus opposed to the 
Jacobins an energy equal to their own. Unhap- 
pily he tried to find a middle path ; and he found 
one which united all that was worst in both ex- 
tremes. He went to war ; but he would not un- 
derstand the peculiar character of that war. He 
was obstinately blind to the plain fact that he 
was contending against a state which was also a 
sect ; and that the new quarrel between England 
and France was of quite a different kind from 
the old quarrels about colonies in America and 
foi-tresses in the Netherlands. He had to com- 
bat frantic enthusiasm, boundless ambition, rest- 
less activity, the wildest and most audacious 
spirit of innovation ; and he acted as if he had 
to deal with the harlots and fops of the old Court 
at Versailles, with Madame de Pompadour and 
the Abbe de Berais. It was pitiable to hear 
him, year after year, proving to an admiring au- 
dience that the wicked republic was exhausted, 
that she could not hold out, that her credit was 



edit was nect ».j ._ _ 
e principle wno rapine, as if Alboin couiu uuv 
rn Italy into a desert till he had negotiated a 
an at five per cent., as if the exchequer bills 
f Attila had been at par. It was impossible 
lat a man who so completely mistook the na- 
Lire of a contest could cany on that contest suc- 
essfuUy. Great as Pitt's abilities were, his mil- 
iary administration was that of a driveller. ^ He 
vas at the head of a nation engaged in a struggle 
:br life and death, of a nation eminently distin- 
guished by all the physical and all the mora' 
qualities which make excellent soldiers. Th< 
resources at his command were unlimited. Th< 
Parliament was even more ready to grant hin 
men and money than he was to ask for them 
In such an emergency, and with such meanf 
such a statesman as Richelieu, as Louvois, s 
Chatham, as Wellesley, would have created in 
• — ^ftha finest armies in the worh 
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far exceeding the expenditare of the American 
war, of the Seven-Years* War, of the war of the 
Austrian Succession, and of the war of the Span- 
ish Succession united, the English army, under 
Pitt, was the laughing-stock of all Europe. It 
could not boast of one single brilliant exploit. 
It had never shown itself on the Continent but to 
be beaten, chased, forced to re-embark, or forced 
to capitulate. To take some sugar island in the 
West Indies, to scatter some mob of half-naked 
Irish peasants, such were the most splendid vic- 
tories won by the British troops under Pitt's 
auspices. 

The English navy no mismanagement could 
ruin. But during a long period whatever mis- 
management could do was done. The Earl of 
Chatham, without a single qualification for high 
public trust, was made, by fraternal partiality, 
first lord of the admiralty, and was kept in that 
great post during two years of a war in which 
the very existence of the state depended on the 
efficiency of the fleet. He continued to doze 
away and trifle away the time which ought to 
have been devoted to the public ser\ice, till the 
whole mercantile body, though generally disposed 
to support the government, complained bitterly 
that our flag gave no protection to our trade. 
Fortunately he was succeeded by George Earl 
Spencer, one of those chiefs of the Whig party 
who, in the great schism caused by the French 
Revolution, had followed Burke. Lord Spen- 
cer, though inferior to many of his colleagues as 
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an omtor, was ilecidedl; the 1«st odminisin 
among ihem. To him iL was owing thni a, long 
null gbomy saccessioD of dnya of Jiisting, and, 
mo£t emphatically, of humiliation, was inter- 
rupted, tuicein the short space of eleven months, 
bj (inys of IhnnliBeiving for great victoriat. 

It inny seem paradoxical to mj tlmt the in- 
capacit; which Pitt showed in all that related to 
the conduct of the war ia, in sotne sense, the 
most decisivQ proof that lie was a man of very 
ixtraoTdinary ubililiea. Yet this ia the simpls 



and inSnence of any minister who had n 
sesaed, in the highest degree, the talenia of a 
parliamentaiy leader. VThile his schemes were 
confounded, while hia prediciiona wei'e falsified, 
while the coalitions whicli he hud labored to ftirni 
were fulling to pieces, while the expeditions 
wliich he had sent forth at enormous cost were 
ending in rout and disgrHce, while the enemy 
against whom he was feebly contending was sul^- 
jugating Flanders and Brabant, the electorate 
of Meniz and the electorate of Treves, Holland, 
Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, hia authority orer 
the House of Commons was constantly becoming 
more and more absolute. There was his empire. 
There were his victories, his Lodi and his Areola, 
'lis Itivoli and his Marengo. If some great mis- 
lurtune, a pitched battle lost by the allies, the 
innexation of u new department to the French 
repnhlic, a sanguinaiy insurrection in Ireland, a 
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matiny in the fleet, a panic in the city, a run on 
the bank, had spread dismay throagh the ranks 
of his majority, that dismay lasted only till he 
rose from the treasury bench, drew up his haugh- 
ty head, stretched his arm with commanding ges- 
ture, and poured forth, in deep and sonorous 
tones, the lofty language of inextinguishable 
hope and inflexible resolution. Thus, through 
a long and calamitous period, every disaster that 
happened without the walls of Parliament was 
regularly followed by a triumph within them. 
At length he had no longer an opposition to en- 
counter. Of the great party which had contend- 
ed against him during the flrst eight years of his 
administration, more than one half now marched 
under his standard, with his old competitor the 
Duke of Portland at their head ; and the rest 
had, after many vain struggles, quitted the field 
in despair. Fox had retired to the shades of St. 
Anne's Hill, and had there found, in the society 
of friends whom no vicissitude could estrange 
from him, of a woman whom he tenderly loved, 
and of the illustiious dead of Athens, of Rome, 
and of Florence, ample compensation for all the 
misfortunes of his public life, {session followed 
session with scarcely a single division. In the 
eventful year 1799, the largest minority that 
could be mustered against the government was 
twenty-five. 

In Pitt's domestic policy there was at this 
time assuredly no want of vigor. While he of- 
fered to French Jacobinism a resistance so feeble 



to suppress, he put down English Jacol 
with a strong hand. The habeas corpus a 
repeatedly suspended. Public meetings 
placed under severe restraints. The gover 
obtained from Parliament power to send < 
the country aliens who were suspected of e^ 
signs ; and that power was not suffered to b 
Writers who propounded doctrines adve: 
monarchy and aristocracy were proscribe 
punished without mercy. It was hardly si 
a republican to avow his political creed o\ 
beef-steak and his bottle of port at a chop-l 
The old laws of Scotland against sedition 
which were considered by Englishmen ai 
barous, and which a succession of govern 
had suffered to rust, were now furbished u 
sharpened anew. Men of cultivated mine 
polished manners were, for offences whi 
Westminster would have been treated as 
misdemeanors, sent to herd with felons at B 
Bay. Some reformers, whose opinions we 
travagaiit, and whose language was intemp 
but who liad never dreamed of subvertin 
government by physical force, were indict- 
high-treason, and were saved from the gj 
only by the righteous verdicts of juries, 
severity was at the time loudly applaud 
alarmists whom feiir had made cruel, but v 
seen in a very different light by posterity, 
truth is, that the Englishmen who wished 
revolution were, even in number, not formi( 
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and, in everything but namber, a faction ut- 
terly contemptible, without arms or funds or 
plans or organization or leader. There can be 
no doubt that Pitt, strong as he was in the sup- 
port of the great body of the nation, might easily 
have repressed the turbulence of the discontented 
minority by firmly yet temperately enforcing the 
ordinary law. Whatever vigor he showed dur- 
ing this unfortunate part of his life was vigor 
out of place and season. He was all feebleness 
and languor in his conflict with the foreign enemy 
who was really to be di*eaded, and reserved all 
his energy and resolution for the domestic enemy, 
who might safely have been despised. 

One part only of Pitt's conduct during the 
last eight years of the eighteenth centuiy deseiTes 
high praise. He was the first English minister 
who formed great designs for the benefit of Ire- 
land. The manner in which the Roman Catholic 
population of that unfortunate country had been 
kept down during many generations seemed to 
him unjust and cruel ; and it was scarcely possi- 
ble for a man of his abilities not to perceive that, 
in a contest against the Jacobins, the Roman 
Catholics were his natural allies. Had he been 
able to do all that he wished, it is probable that 
a wise and liberal policy would have averted the 
rebellion of 1798. But the diflBculties which he 
encountered were great, perhaps insurmountable; 
and the Roman Catholics were, rather by his 
misfortune than by his fault, thrown into the 
hands of the Jacobins. There was a third great 
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rising of tlie Irielirj against tha Engliihr^, a 
riEing not Ices formiilBble tbun theriEingsof 1641 
and lliSO. The Englishry remained victonona; 
jind it WHS necesBniy for Tilt, as it had been 
necessary for Oliver CromwelE and William of 
Ornnge befors him, to consider bow the vicEoiy 
sliiinld be DBSd. It is oniy juflt to hia memory 
to sny that ho formed a scheme of policy, so 
grand and so simple, so rigbceous anil so humane, 
that it woald alone entitlo him to a high place 
among statesmen. He determined to make Ire- 
land one kingdom ivith England, and, at tbo 
same lime, lo velieva tlia lEamun Cutholic laity 
from civil disubilides, and to grant a pnblia 
maintenance to the Boma,n Catholic clergy. 
llai ha been able to cany these noble designs 
into eitect, the Union ivanld hnre been a Union 
indeed. It iTould liare been inseparably asso- 
ciated In the miads of the greacmajoiity of Irisb. 
men ivith civil and religious freedom ; and the 
□Id Pai'liament in College Green would hare been 
regretted only by a smidl knot of discarded job- 
bers and oppressors, and would not have been 
remembered by the body of tlie nation with th» 
loathing and contempt due to the most tyrannicnl 
nnd the most connpt assembly that h^ ever 
sat in Europe. But Pitt could execute only 
onahalFof nliathe had projected. He encceedcd 
in obtaining the consent of the Parliaments of 
balli kingdoms to the Union ; but that reconcilia- 
tion of races and sects, ivi^oat which the Union 
coahl exist only in name, was not accoroplished. 
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He was well aware that he was likely to find 
difficulties in the closet. But he flattered him- 
self that, bj cautious and dexterous manage- 
ment, those difficulties might be overcome. Un- 
happily, there were traitors and sycophants in 
high place, who did not suffer him to take his 
own time and his own way, but prematurely dis- 
closed his scheme to the King, and disclosed it 
in the manner most likely to irritate an^ alarm 
a weak and diseased mind. His Majesty ab- 
surdly imagined that his coronation-oath bound 
him to refuse his assent to any bill for relieving 
lioman Catholics from civil disabilities. To 
argue with him was impossible. Dundas tried 
to explain the matter, but was told to keep his 
Scotch metaphysics to himself. Pitt and Pitt's 
ablest colleagues resigned their offices. It was 
necessary that the King should make a new ar- 
rangement. But by this time his anger and dis- 
tress had brought back the malady which had, 
many years before, incapacitated him for the dis- 
charge of his functions. He actually assembled 
his family, read the coronation -oath to them, 
and told them that, if he broke it, the Crown 
would immediately pass to the House of Savoy. 
It was not until after an interregnum of several 
weeks that he regained the full use of his small 
faculties, and that a ministry after his own heart 
was at length formed. 

The materials out of which he had to construct 
a government were neither solid nor splendid. 
To that party, weak in numbers, but strong in 



ever/ kind of tiilcnt which vin3 )i03ti1e to dltf- 
dorocsiie imii foreign policy of hia lato ndviaere, 
lie could not hnve rccoarse. For tiint pnrl]'', 
while it diSered from hii late ndvisere on ereiy 
point on which thof bad heen honored with hii 
epprobntion, cordially agreed with tliem ns to the 
single nmttemhich hod brought on tlienn big dis- 
pleasure. All tbot wns left to bim ivas to call 
up the rear rank of the old miniElrr lo form llie 
front mnk of a new rainistiy. lu an nge pre- 
eniinentlv fmilful of parliamentaiy tnlenis, n 
cabinet was Tarnied containing luirdly a siDgle 
man who, in parliamentary talents, could be con- 
Bidered na ereo of the second rate. The most 
importitnt ofbcea in the state were be^iuwcd on 
decorous and laborious inediocritj. Henrj Ad- 
dingtoti was the head of the treasury. Ha 
had been an early, indeed an hereditary fiiend of 
Pitt, and had by Pitt's influence heen plaoed, 
while still a young man, in the chair of tho 
House of Commons. Ho was universally ad- 
mitted to hare been the best epeaker that hod 
sat in that chair since the retirement of Onslow- 
Bnt naturo hod not haslowed on 1dm very rigor- 
ous fiuinhies; and the highly respectable situo- 
tian which he had long occapied with honor had 
rather unBtled tlun fitted him for the discharge 
of his new duties. His business had lieen to 
'leir himself evenly between contending factions. 
He had taken no part in the war of words ; and 
he had ahvays been addressed with marked def- 
erence by the great orators who thundered against 
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was not Ducinge utab „. i^r luo luot, time, h^ 
had to encounter keen buvt vigorous antagonists, 
who dealt hard blows without the smallest cere- 
mony, he should have been awkward and un- 
ready, or that the air of dignity and authority 
which he had acquired in his former post, and of 
which he had not divested himself, should have 

'made his helplessness laughable and pitiable. 
Nevertheless, during many months, his power 
seemed to stand firm. He was a favorite with 
the King, whom he resembled in narrowness of 
mind, and to whom he was more obsequious than 
Pitt had ever been. The nation was put into 
high good-humor by a peace with France. The 
enthusiasm with which the upper and middle 
classes had rushed into the war had spent itself. 
Jacobinism was no longer formidable. Every- 
where there was a strong reaction against what 
was called the atheistical and anarchical philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century. Bonaparte, now 
First Consul, was busy in constructing out of the 
ruins of old institutions a new ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment and a new order of knighthood. 
That nothing less than the dominion of the whole 
civilized world would satisfy his selfish ambition 
was not yet suspected ; nor did even wise men 
see any reason to doubt that he might be as safe 
a neighbor as any prince of the House of Bour- 
bon had been. The ti*eaty of Amiens was there- 
fare hailed by the great body of the English 

people with ei^travagant jo v. The popularity 

6 



A new oppuHiiiuu iiau luuecu uccii lunucu, 

some of the late ministei*8, and was led by Gr 

ville in the House of Lords, and by Windhan 

the House of Commons. But the new opp 

tion could scarcely muster ten votes, and was 

garded with no favor by the countiy. On ] 

the ministers relied as on their firmest supp< 

He had not, like some of bis colleagues, reti 

in anger. He had expressed the greatest res] 

for the conscientious scruple which had ta 

possession of the royal mind ; and he bad pn 

ised his successors all the help in his power. 

private his advice was at their service. In I 

liament he took his seat on the bench bet 

them ; and, in more than one debate, defen 

them with powers far superior to their o 

The King perfectly understood the value of s 

assistance. On one occasion, at the palace. 

took the old minister and the new minister as 
'»»« .1 »ti .1 II ^ . i ii _ii 
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which he had set up, which he was to govern 
while he suffered it to remain, and which he was 
to fling aside as soon as he wished to resume his 
old position. Nor was it long before he began 
to pine for the power which he had relinquished. 
He had been so early raised to supreme authority 
in the state, and had enjoyed that authority so 
long, that it had become necessary to him. In 
retirement his days passed heavily. He could 
not, like Fox, forget the pleasures and cares of 
ambition in the company of Euripides or Herodo- 
tus. Pride restrained him from intimating, even 
to his dearest fiiends, that he wished to be agniu 
minister. But he thought it strange, almost 
imgrateful, that his wish had not been divined, 
that it had not been anticipated, by one whom 
he regarded as his deputy. 

Addington, on the other hand, was by no 
means inclined to descend from his high posi- 
tion. He was, indeed, under a delusion much 
resembling that of Abon Hassan in the Arabian 
tale. His brain was turned by his short and 
unreal caliphate. He took his elevation quite 
seriously, attributed it to his own merit, and 
considered himself as one of the great triumvi- 
rate of English statesmen, as worthy to make a 
third with Pitt and Fox. 

Such being the feelings of the late minister 
and of the present ministef , a rupture was inev- 
itable; and there was no wane of peraons bent 
on making that rupture speedy and violent. 
Some of these peraons wounded Addington's 



expense. Titt had waged a long, a b 
costly, an unsuccessful war. Adding 
made peace. Pitt had suspended the < 
lional liberties of Englishmen. Under 
ton those liberties were again enjoyed, 
wasted the public resources. Adding 
carefully nursing them. It was someti 
too evident that these compliments were 
pleasing to Addington. Pitt became c 
resened. During many months he rem 
a distance from London. Meanwhile 1 
intimate friends, in spite of his declarati 
he made no complaint, and that he had 
for office, exerted themselves to efifect s 
of ministry. His favorite disciple, Geoi 
ning, young, ardent, ambitious, with gr< 
ers and grciit virtues, but with a temper 
less and a wit too satirical for his own ha 
was indefatigable. He spoke ; ho wrote 
trigued; he tried to induce a large nui 
the supporters of the Government to 
round-robin desiring a change ; he mat 
of Addington and of Addington's relati 
succession of lively pasquinades. The n 
partisans retorted with equal acrimon' 
with equal vivacity. Pitt could ke.c\i v 
allVay only by keeping out of poWut^ 
er ; and this it soon became iii\pos»%^ 
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to do. Had Napoleon, content with the first 
place among the sovereigns of the Continent, 
and with a militaiy reputation surpassing that 
of Marlborough or of Turenne, devoted himself 
to the noble task of making France happy by 
mild administration and wise legislation, our 
country might have long continued to tolerate 
a government of fiiir intentions and feeble abil- 
ities. Unhappily, the treaty of Amiens had 
scarcely been signed when the restless ambition 
and the insupportable insolence of the First Con- 
snl convinced the great body of the English peo- 
pie that the peace so eagerly welcomed was only 
a precarious armistice. As it became clearer 
and clearer that a war for the dignity, the in- 
dependence, the veiy existence of the nation, 
was at hand, men looked with increasing uneas- 
iness on the weak and languid cabinet, which 
would have to contend against an enemy who 
united more than the power of Lewis the Great 
to more than the genius of Frederick the Great. 
It is trne that Addington might easily have been 
a better war minister than Pitt, and could not 
possibly have been a worse. But Pitt had cast 
a spell on the public mind. I'he eloquence, 
the judgment, the calm and disdainful firmness 
which he had, during many years, displayed in 
Parliament, deluded the world into the belief 
that he must be eminently qualified to superin- 
tend every department of politics ; and they im- 
agined, even after the miserable fmlures of Dun- 
kirk, of Quiberon, and of the Uelder, that he 



was the only statesman who could cope w 
Bonaparte. This feeUng was nowhere 8troii| 
than among Addington's own colleagnes. 1! 
pressure put on him was so strong that he 001 
not help yielding to it ; yet, even in yielding, 
showed how far he was from knowing his w 
place. His first proposition was that some : 
significant nobleman should be first lord of I 
treasury and nominal head of the adminiata 
tion, and that the real power should be dlvid 
between Pitt and himself, who were to be sec 
taries of state. Pitt, as might hare been eacpe 
ed, refused even to discuss such a schemei a 
talked of it with bitter muth. *' Which see 
taryship was offered to yon?*' his fkiend WXbi 
force asked. "Beally,^' said Pitt, ''I had 1 
the cariosity to inquire. *' Addington was fi^ 
ened into bidding higher. He offered to lesl 
the treasury to Pitt, on condition that tlu 
should be no extensive change in the govei 
ment. But Pitt would listen to no such tern 
Then came a dispute such as often arises afi 
negotiations orally conducted, even when 1 
negotiators are men of strict honor. Pitt gs 
one account of what had passed; Addinp 
gave another ; and though the discrepancies 
not such as necessarily implied any inter 
violation of truth on either side, both wer 
ly exasperated. 

Meanwhile the quarrel with the T\t\ 
had come to a crisis. On the 16t\x ol'Vv 
the King sent a message calling oxvXXvfe 
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were two fauudred members nuv hs 
him. It was known that on thi 
would be in his place, and coriosi 
up to the highest point. Unfo: 
short-band writers were, in conseqi 
mistake, shut out on that day froi 
so that the newspapers containec 
meagre report of the proceedings, 
accounts of what passed are extant 
accounts the most interesting is cc 
unpublished letter written by a verj 
ber, John William Ward, afterward 
ley. When Pitt rose he was recei 
cheering. At every pause in his 
was a burst of applause. The pen 
to have been one of the most i 
magnificent ever heard in Parliam 



tor the prime minister. 

War was speedily declared. The First 
threatened to invade England at the head 
conquerors of Belgium and Italy, and foi 
great camp near the Straits of Dover. < 
other side of those Straits the whole popula 
our island was ready to rise up as one man 
fence of the soil. At this conjuncture, as a 
other great conjunctures in our history — tl 
juncture of 1660, for example, and the co 
ture of 1688 — there was a general dispt 
among honest and patriotic men to forg 
quarrels, and to regard as a friend every ] 
who was ready, in the existing emergency, 
his part towards the saving of the state, 
alition of all the first men in the country \ 



peace, headeu ujr GrenTille and Wind 
party which had opposed the renews 
headed by Fox, concurred in thinl( 
men now in power were incapal 
making a good peace or waging a ^ 
Pitt had, in 1802, spoken for peace 
party of Grenville, and had, in 180; 
war against the party of Fox, Bi 
pacity of the cabinet, and especial I3 
for the conduct of great affairs, h( 
meanly as either Fox or Grenville 
were easily found on which all the 
the government could act cordia 
The unfortunate first lord of the t 
bad, during the earlier months of 
tration, been supported by Pitt on 
by Fox on the other, now had to 
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was necessary to give way : the minist.r7 was dis- 
solved ; and the task of forming a government 
was intrusted to Pitt. 

Pitt was of opinion that there was now an 
opportunity, such as had never before offered it- 
self, and such as might never offer itself again, 
of uniting in the public service, oa honorable 
terms, all the eminent talents of the kingdom. 
The passions to which the French [Revolution 
had given birth were extinct. The madness of . 
the innovator and the madness of the alarmist 
bad alike had their day. Jacobinism and Anti- 
jacobinism had gone out of fashion together. 
The most liberal statesman did not think that 
season propitious for schemes of parliamentary 
reform; and the most conseiTative statesman 
could not pretend that there was any occasion for 
gagging bills and suspensions of the habeas cor- 
l)us act. The great struggle for independence and 
national honor occupied all minds; and those 
wlio were agreed as to the duty of maintaining 
that struggle with vigor might well postpone to 
a more convenient time all disputes about mat- 
ters comparatively unimportant. Strongly ir 
pressed by these considerations, Pitt wishec' 
form a ministry including all the first men i 
country. The treasury he resen'ed for hi 
and to Fox he proposed to assign a share 
er little inferior to his own. 

The plan was excellent ; but t\\^ "^^ 
not hear of it. Dull, obstinate, ww^oiX^x 
at that time half mad, he positVveVj \ 
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admit Fox into his service. Anybody else, even 
men who had gone as far as Fox, or further than 
Fox, in what his Majesty considered as Jacobin- 
ism — Sheridan, Grey, Erskine — should be gra- 
ciously received ; but Fox never. During sev- 
eral hours Pitt labored in vain to reason down 
this senseless antipathy. That he was perfectly 
sincere there can be no doubt ; but it was not 
enough to be sincere — he should have been res- 
olute. Had he declared himself determined not 
to take office without Fox, the royal obstinacy 
would have given way, as it gave way, a few 
months later, when opposed to the immutable 
resolution of Lord Grenville. In an evil hour 
Pitt yielded. He flattered himself with the hope 
that, though he consented to forego the aid of 
his illustrious rival, there would still remain am- 
ple materials for the formation of an efficient 
ministry. That hope was cruelly disappointed. 
Fox entreated his friends to leave personal con- 
siderations out of the question, and declared that 
he would support, with the utmost cordiality, an 
efficient and patriotic ministry from which he 
should be himself excluded. Not only his friends, 
however, but Grenville, and Grenville*s adhe- 
rents, answered with one voice that the question 
was not personal; that a great constitutional 
principle was at stake, and that they would not 
take office while a man eminently qualified to 
render service to the commonwealth was placed 
under a ban merely because he was disliked at 
court. All that was left to Pitt was to construct 



vtmu creaieu v iscoant Meivuie, i^orU Jia] 
and Canning. 

Such was the inauspicious manner in 
Pitt entered on his second administratioi 
whole history of that administration wj 
piece with the commencement. Almos 
month brought some new disaster or di 
To the war with France was soon addec 
with Spain. The opponents of the rainist 
numerous, able, and active. His most 
coadjutors he soon lost. Sickness depriv 
of the help of Lord Harrowby. It was 
ered that Lord Melville had been guilty ( 
ly culpable laxity in transactions relal 
public money. He was censured by the 
of Commons, driven from office, ejectei 




ever, and proceeded with his nsnal majestic self- 
possession. 

His difficulties compelled him to resort to va- 
rious expedients. At one time Addington was 
persuaded to accept office with a peerage ; hut 
he brought no additional strength to the govern- 
ment. Though he went through tlie form of 
reconciliation, it was impossible for him to for- 
get the past. While he remained in place he 
was jealous and punctilious ; and he soon retired 
again. At another time Pitt renewed his efforts 
to overcome his master's aversion to Fox ; and it 
was rumored that the King's obstinacy was grad- 
ually giving way. But, meim while, it was im- 
possible for the minister to conceal from the pub- 
lic eye the decay of his health and the constant 
anxiety which gnawed at his heart. His sleep 
was broken. His food ceased to nourish him. 
All who passed him in the park, all who had in- 
terviews with him in Downing Street, saw mis- 
ery written in his face. . The peculiar look which 
he wore during the last months of his life was 
often pathetically described by Wilberforce, who 
used to call it th^ Austerlitz look. 

Still the vigor of Pitt's intellectual faculties 
and the intrepid haughtiness of his spirit re- 
mained unaltered. He had staked everything 
en a great venture. He had succeeded in form- 
ing another mighty coalition against the French 
ascendency. The united forces of Austria, Rus- 
sia, and England might, he hoped, oppose an in- 
surmountable barrier to the ambition of the com- 
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mon enemy. Bat the gen indc ffgjof] 
poleon prevailed. While the EngUsh trooMn 
preparing to embark for Gemumj, wbOe t&o S 
sian troops were slowly coming op from Ptola 
he, with rapidity nnpreoedented in modflvn m 
moved a handr^ thousand men firam tho die 
of the ocean to the Black Forest, and conqia] 
! a great Austrian army to sorrender at inm. 

the first faint rumors of this calamity Tf^ wo 
give no credit He was irritated 1^ the «fai 
of those around him. ** Do not belifltve m w 
of it/' he said ; ''it is all a fiction." Ttm m 
day he received a Dutch newspaper oootaiii 
the capitulation. He knew no Dateh, It i 
Sunday, and the public offices were dint. 
carried the paper to Lord Malmeslnny, wbo:] 
been minister in Holland ; and Lord Ifidn 
bury translated it. Pitt tried to bear op, 1 
the shock was too great ; and he went away m 
death in his face. 

The news of the battle of Trafalgar ani^ 
four days later, and seemed for a moment to 
vive him. Forty -eight hours after that m 
glorious and most mournful of victories I 
been announced to the country came the '^ 
Mayor's Day, and Pitt dined at Guildhall 
popularity had declined. But on this c 
the multitude, greatly excited by the r 
dings, welcomed him enthusiastically 
his liorses in Cheapside, and drew his 
King Street. When his health we 
returned thanks in two or three of 
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sentences of which he had a botUidless command. 
Several of those who heard him laid up his words 
in their hearts ; for they were the last words that 
he ever ottered in poblic; "Let ns hope that 
England, having saved herself by her ebergy, 
may save Europe by her example." 

This was but a momentary rally. Ansterlitz 
soon completed what Ulm had begun. Early in 
Pecember Pitt had retired to Bath, in the hope 
that he might there gather strength for the ap- 
proaching session. While he was languishing 
there on his sofa arrived the news that a decisive 
battle hnd been fought and lost ki Moravia, that 
the coalition was dissolved, that the Continent 
was at the feet of France. Ho sank down un- 
der the blow. Ten davs later he was so emaci- 
ated that his most intimate friends hardly knew 
him. He came up from Bath by slow journeys, 
and on the llth of January, 1806, reached his 
villa at Putney. Parliament was to meet on 
the 21st. On' the 20th was to be the Parlia- 
mentary dinner, at the house of the first lord 
of the treasury, in Downing Street; and the 
cards were already issued. But the days of the 
great minister were numbered. The only chance 
for his life, and that a very slight chance, was that 
he should resign his office and pass some months 
in profound repose. His coUeagnes paid him 
very short visits, and carefully avoided political 
conversation. But his spirit, long accustomed 
to dominion, could not, even in that extremity, 
relinquish hopes which everybody but himself 
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niiicli for the sick man. He fainted away ; and 
Lord Wellcslcy left the house, convinced thai 
the ch)se was fast approacliing. 

And now memhers of Parliament were fast 
coming uj) to London. The chiefs of the oppo- 
sition met for the purpose of considering the 
course to be taken on the first day of the ses- 
b^ion. It was easy to guess what would be the 
languafije of tlie King's speech, and of the ad- 
dress which would be moved in answer to that 
s})eech. An amendment condemning the policy 
of the government had been prepared, and waa 
to have been j)roposed in the House of Com- 
mons by J^ord Henry Petty, a young tvOv^^^bmscc 
who had already won for himself tUaX. ''^vaja S 
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the esteem of bis conntiy which, after 
of more than half a century, he still 
He was unwilling, however, to come fc 
the accuser of one who was incapable c 
ing himself. Lord Grenville, who had 
foi-med of Pitt's state by Lord Welle 
had been deeply affected by it, earnest] 
mended forbearance ; and Fox, with c 
istic generosity and good-nature, gave 
against attacking his now helpless rival. 
lacrymiB rerum," he said, "et mentem 
tangunt." On the first day, thorefo 
was no debate. It was rumored thai 
that Pitt was better. But on the 
morning his physicians pronounced t 
were no hopes. The commanding fac 
which he had been too proud were beg 
fail. His old tutor and friend, the li 
Lincoln, informed him of his danger, 
such religious advice and. consolation 
fused and obscured mind could receive, 
were told of devout sentiments ferventl 
by the dying man. But these stories 
credit with anybody who knew him. 

fnrpA nrnnniinr«prl if. imnnfisihln thnt. t) 
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seat, lu Parliament. He was in ] 
year, and had been, daring neai 
first lord of the treasury, and u 
of the administration. Since pa 
eiTiment was established in Engl 
statesmen has held supreme powe 
pole, it is tnie, was first lord of t 
ing more than twenty years, bui 
Walpole had been some time i 
treasury that he could be propei 
minister. 

It was moved in the House of 
Pitt should be honored with a pul 
a monument. The motion was c 
in a speech which deserves to b 
model of good taste and good feeli 
was the most invidious that ever 
dertook ; but it was nprfrvi-nnori %« 
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had been made near to the spot where his great 
father laj, near also to the spot where his great 
rival was soon to lie. The sadness of the as- 
sistants was beyond that of ordinary mourners. 
"For he whom they were committing to the dust 
had died of sorrows and anxieties of which none 
of the survivors could be altogether without a 
share. Wilberforce, who canied the banner be- 
fore the hearse, described the awful ceremony 
with deep feeling. As the coffin descended into 
the eaith, he said, the eagle face of Chatham 
from above seemed to look down with conster- 
nation into the dark house which was receiving 
all that remained of so much power and glory. 

All parties in the House of Commons readily 
concurred in voting forty thousand pounds to sat- 
isfv the demands of Pitt's creditors. Seme of 
his admirers seemed to consider the magnitude 
of his embarrassments as a circumstance highly 
honorable to him ; but men of sense will proba- 
bly be of a different opinion. It is far better, 
no doubt, that a great minister should carry his 
contempt of money to excess, than that he should 
contaminate his hands with unlawful gain. But 
it is neither right nor becoming in a man to 
whom the public has given an income mora than 
sufficient for his comfort and dignity, to bequeath 
to that public a great debt, the effect of mere 
negligence and profusion. As first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, Pitt 
never had less than six thousand a year, besides 
an excellent house. In 1792 he was forced bv^ 



neiiner wire nor cbild; he had no nee 
tioDs ; he had no expensive tastes ; he 
long election bills. Had he given but a 
of an hour a week to the regulation of hit 
hold, he would have kept his expenditnn 
bounds. Or, if he could not spare even 
ter of an hour a week for that purpose, 
numerous friends, excellent men of busim 
would have been proud to act as his st 
One of those friends, the chief of a grei 
mercial house in the city, made an atti 
put the establishment in Downing St 
rights ; but in vain. He found that thi 
of the 8ervant8*-4iall was almost fabulous 
quantity of butcher*s meat charged in tl 
was nine hundredweight a week. The co 
tion of poultry,' of fish, of tea, was in proj 
The character of Pitt would have stood 
if, with the disini idness of Pericles 
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diametrically opposed. The haters of parlia- 
mentaiy reform called themselTes Pittites, not 
choosing to remember that Pitt made three mo- 
tions for parliamentary reform, and that, though 
he thought that snch a reform coold not safely 
be made while the passions excited by the Fi-ench 
Revolation were raging, he never uttered a word 
indicating that he should not be prepared at a 
more convenient season to bring the question 
forward a fourth time. The toast of Protestant 
ascendency was drunk on Pitt's birthday by a 
set of Pittites who could not but be aware that 
Pitt had resigned his office because he could not 
carry Catholic Emancipation. The defenders of 
the Test Act called themselves Pittites, though 
they could not be ignorant that Pitt had laid be- 
fore George the Third unanswerable reasons for 
abolishing the Test Act. The enemies of free 
trade called themselves Pittites, though Pitt was 
far more deeply imbued with th% doctrines of 
Adam Smith than either Fox or Grey. The 
very negro-drivers invoked the name of Pitt, 
whose eloquence was never more conspicuously 
displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs of 
the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles 
the genuine Pitt as little as the Charlemagne of 
Ariosto resembles the Charlemagne of Eginhard, 
has had his day. History will vindicate the 
real man from calumny disguised under the sem- 
blance of adulation, and will exhibit him as 
what he was, a minister of great talents, honest 
intentions, and liberal opinions, pre-eminently 



qualified, inteUectnnllj Hnd momli^r, for the put I 
of a, ]mrtiamenui7 leader, and cnpable of admin- ■ 
istering with pmdence and moilaration tbe gm^J 
erment of a, prosperaaB and tranqnil coDliliy^l 

but unequal to gntpriBing and terrible erne 

cics, and liable, in each emergencies, t 
giievouslj, hoih on the side of weaboesa and (j 
tbe sJiIa of violence. 
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The biography is in erery : uptet m 
sabject. Mr. Trevelyan has ezecnted h. 
most praiseworthy modesty and good tas 
great literary skill. * * * Macaulay^s Life f 
interesting book, living as he did in the ' 
literary and political activity of his time 
ns many firesh pictures of incidents in whit 
a part, and amusing and instmctive aneo 
celebrities with whom he came in contact, 
all, it throws a great deal of unexpected 
own personal character. * * * Nothing co 
the charm of those portions of the biograp 
Mr. Trerelyan pictures Macaulay at nomi 
time when, already a man in learning, h< 
with his playmates on Clapham Common, 
when, stni a boy in animal spirits, he wrot 
ters, firom the smoking-room of the Hon 
mens, exuberantly lively and brilliant desc 
thejgreat Reform debates, or spent evenings 
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Interesting book, living as he did in 
literary and political activity of his 1 
ns many fresh pictures of incidents in 
a part and amnsiug and instrnctive : 
celebrities with whom he came in coi 
all, it throws a great deal of nnexpe( 
own personal cnaracter. • • • Nothin 
the cnarm of those portions of the bio 
Mr. Trevelyan pictnres Macanlay at 
time when, already a man in learnin 
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when, still a boy in animal spirits, he 
ters, from the smoking-room of the 
raons, exuberantly lively and brilliant 
thegreat Reform debates, or spent eve 
in Great Ormond Street, punning, re 
ping verses, in the intervals between 
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Anthony TroDope*! position grows more Mcnre with every new 
work which eomee from his pen. He Is one of the moet prolific of 
writert, yet hie itoriee improve with time inetead of growing weaker, 
and eadi ie ee finished and as forcible as thoogh it were the sole pro- 
duction of the aothor.— iV. Y. Sun. 

Mr. Trollope's characters are drawn with an outline firm, bold, 
strong. His side- thmsts at some of the lies which pass current in 
society are very keen.— CbR^yartwma^, Boston. 
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